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THE CHURCH LEAGUE. 


THE rapidity with which the conflict between | 


thé High-Church party and the secular autho- 
rities of the realm is developing itself ought to 
open the eyes of those timid Liberals who assure 
us that the question of the Church Eatablish- 
ment belongs to the next generation. Last 
week we noticed a letter from no less an autho- 
rity than Dr. Pusey, openly advocating rebel- 
lion. Not many days were allowed to elapse 
before his friends and followers showed how 
ready they were to respond to his appeal. A 
meeting of clergy, whose numbers are variously 
given as two hundred or three hundred, unani- 
mously resolved that the judgment in the Rids- 
dale appeal case should be disobeyed ; and what 
is perhaps more to the purpose, the Church 
League for the liberation of religion from State 
control has held its first meeting. The esta- 
blishment of this society shows that the 
Ritualists are at last fully alive to the logical 
issue of their movement, and moreover, that 
they are fully prepared to accept it. We can 
easily understand that the high and dry,“ as 
well as the low and slow” sections of the Church 
affect to treat this movement with contempt. 
We trust, however, that the older and more 
consistent supporters of the separation of Ohurch 
and State will not make the same mistake. 
Whatever may be the faults, whatever the 
superstitions of the Ritualists, they have proved 
that they can do and dare much for the sake of 
their religious opinions. Enthusiasm often 
supplies the place of numbers; and in the pre- 
sent unstable equilibrium between Church and 
State, the impact of a sudden and novel force 
from any quarter may produce results out of 
all proportion to its apparent power. It be- 
hoves, therefore, the veteran friends of religious 
equality to give due consideration to this new 
phenomenon. It has for some time past been 
the policy of the Liberation Society to combine 
the efforts of all who desire substantially the 
same end, though their particular motives 
for action may vary. If, therefore, we 
think that the agitation begun by the 
Church calls for watchfulness on 
the part of advanced Liberals, it is not 
from any jealousy or fear of rivalry, but because 
a political movement in the interest of a sect 
is a very different thing from one that is carried 


on in the interest of the nation. We should 


deprecate anything like captious criticism of the 
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a i We should be wanting in candour, to say 


zor of the new society we find little, if anything, to 
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crude ideas and immature projpets. necessarily | 
characteristic of recent convermen. But the 


formidable enough, and we 


should be loth to 
process of dis- 
agitation carried 
‘aims. If the 
jus equality do 
ent taken out cf 
their hands, they had better try to understand 
the aims and keep a careful eye on the opera- 
tions of the Obhurch League. 


on with purely denomination 


‘nothing of generosity, if we did not frankly 
acknowledge that in the first inaugural steps 


regret except sectarian separatism, Itis indeed 
both interesting and pleasing to hear clergy- 
men end clerically-minded laymen lisping with 
infantine eagerness the first principles of 
sound doctrine laid down by the Anti-State 
Church Society forty years That these 
elementary principles should | ced as a 
novel discovery is only characteristic of the 
limited knowledge of neophytes, It is satisfac- 
tory to find Mr. Mackonochie announcing that 
while the Church and the State are both crea- 
tions of God, the Church was instituted for 
very differont purposes from the State.” It is 
gratifying to hear from Mr. Pelham Dale that 
the powers of the Church are exclusively spiri- 
tual, and that ‘‘ disestablishment is the moral 
necessity of the times. But it would have been 
stlll more pleasing to gather from the reports 
of the meeting in St. Alban’s sohoolroom, that 
there had been any generous recognition of 
the long-despised efforts of Nonconformists 
to convince Churchmen of these very prin- 
ciples. And it is a somewhat startling incon- 
gruity when Mr. Pelham Dale in the course of 
his speech undertakes to defend the odious 
bigotry of ecclesiasticism in the churchyards of 
the nation. It is only justice, however, to note 
that the wandering speaker was recalled by the 
chairman to the point immediately before the 
meeting. There was an element of amusement 
in the appearance of the Rey. Ivor Guest to 
move an amendment, supported by the polite 
compliments to which the conductors of the 
Liberation Society meetings are so well accus- 
tomed. Tou are in the same boat with Brad- 
laugh and Holyoake, and such men,“ said the 
rey. gentleman; and though, at the demand of 
the chairman, he withdrew the worde, he did 
not seem to be aware that disestablishment 
had any other advocates than these. The old 
story of the Jewish Establishment and the 
bugbear of the Protestant Succession did their 
duty as usual, but Mr. Mackonochie and his 
friends were unmoved, and the resolution in 
favour of the separation of Church and State 
was carried all but unanimuuwily. The most 
significant feature, however, of the whole pro- 
ceedings was the enthusiastic adoption of a 
second resolution, to the effect that permanent 
Church endowments aré not necessary, but 
rather contrary to the fundamental principles of 
Christianity.” The mover of this,resolutiou (the 
Rev. A. H. Staunton) betrayed the school in 
which he had been trained. He boldly an- 
nounced himself as a member of the Liberation 
Society of five years’ standing, and he justly 
characterised bis resolution as the most radical 
motion of that radical movement.” 


The ideas of the League have received further 
exposition in un article contributed by Mr. 


Mackonochie to the current number of the 
Nineteenth Century. In this article the writer 
fully adopts most of the doctrines held by re- 
ligious Nonconformists as to the relations of 
Church and State. He, however, betrays in- 
sufficient information as to the history of eocle- 
siastical endowments. For instance, he seems 
etill to be possessed by the old delusion that 
tithes were originally in all cases a volun- 
tary present made to the Church by landownere. 
But so conscientious a man will doubtless feel 
the responsibility imposed upon him by the 


leadership cf a movement of this kind, and 


will make himself master of the legal enact- 
ments by force of which eight-tenths at least 
of the tithes came into the hands of the Church. 
He also asks too much when he proposes that 
the nation shall endow the emancipated deno- | 
mination with all the parish churches, and a 
considerable proportion of the parsonages, to- 
gether with some equivalent for the bishops’ 
palaces. He would do well to study the 
draught proposals on this subject put forth at 
the lute Oonference of the Liberation Society. 
More practical service would have been rendered 
to the cause he has at heart, if he had taken 
the opportunity afforded by this article of giving 
us bis ideas on those proposals. But on the 
whole, his views of the endowment question, 
and his maintenance of the duty of each gene- 
ration to support the institutions needful to 
itself, are so thoroughly sound, that we may 
well hope the practical necessities of controversy © 
and political action will correct his immature — 
conclusions. Meanwhile the religious zeal, 
or even the fanaticism, to which the new move- 
ment appeals will probably play no small part 
in hastening on the inevitable end. ee 


CLERIOAL FELLOWSHIPS. 


THE most important discussion raised during 
the prugress of the Universitivs Bill was that 
of Monday evening, when Mr. Goschen moved 
a new clause directing the Oommissioners to 
% provide that the entering into or being in 
holy orders shall not be the condition of the 
holding any headship or fellowship.” If the 
debate was interesting, it was not from any 
fresh information nor from any new argument 
advanced, but solely from the signal proof it 
gave of the impossibility of finding any defence 
whatever for the actual state of things, except ' 
that it exists, and that it is favourable to 
clergymen. When the stolidly Conservative 
temper of the present House of Commons is 
remembered, the fact that Mr. Goschen’s clause 
was defeated only by a small majority of nine 
will appear very significant—all the more so 
because the question at issue was not whether 
this clerical patrimony should be regarded as 
inalienable, but ouly whether the Commissioners — 
should receive definite instructions to do away 
with it or should be left to their own disore- ’ 
tion. The lazy expedient of permissive legis- 
lation is so attractive to law-makers who cannot 
wake up their minds, that the small majority in 
this case shows how very strong is the feeling 
in favour of this instalment of religious equality. 
As the Marquis of Hartington observed at the 
close of the debate, scarcely any one had under- 
taken to defend clerical fellowships on the 
ground of principle. The main reason for 
negativing the amendment was that the 
Government preferred to leave the question 
open to the Commissioners; but he thought 
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that on a point of this grave importance, the 
Commissioners ought to receive directions from 
those appointing them, and the House was 80 
nearly of his opinion that the Government 
barely escaped defeat. : 


It is not probable that the narrowness of the 
division will have much effect on the working 
of the Act. The discretion left to the Commis- 
sioners is formal rather than real. Itis, in fact, 
only a convenient cover for a policy that is now 
recognised as indefensible. But that policy will 
no doubt be maintained until we have outlived 
the Conservative reaction. Meanwhile, reitera- 
tion of well-worn arguments can hardly be 
avoided. Mr. Goschen pointed to the cases of 
several colleges in Oxford in which clerical fel- 
lowships were in a decided majority, and he 
recapitulated the intellectual and moral evils 
inseparable from such a state of things. Where 
the area of choice is limited by a condition 
totally unconnected with intellectual capacity, 
it is obvious that the chances of securing the 
best men are considerably lessened. To such 
an observation we may add a remark that would 
perhaps have been acarcely adapted to the 


clerical temper of the present House of Com- | 


mons. The condition imposed excludes intel- 
lectual merit to a very much larger extent than 
is indicated by the mere limitation of the num- 
ber of candidates. Whatever may be the cause, 
it is undoubtedly the fact, acknowledged indeed 
on Monday night, that the best minds of 
the Universities show a constantly-increasing 
distaste to ordination. The result is that the 
majority of fellows have to be chosen from the 
loss meritorious instead of the more meritorious 
candidates. This is a process which cannot go 
on long without seriously lowering the character 
of our Universities; and the moral evils result- 
ing are even worse. For when a young man of 
inferior capacity finds that his chances of obtain- 
ing a substantial competence may be made 
better than those of his most formidable com- 
petitors by giving an undertaking to enter holy 
orders after an interval of several years, the 
temptation is an exceedingly strong one. We 
will not go so far as one honourable member, 
who declared that such a temptation was 
„ fiendish,” but certainly it is contrary to the 
highest interests both of the Church and of the 
nation. Sir Charles Dilke, in seconding the 
amendment, spoke mainly of Oambridge. 
Out of .350 fellowships there, he said 
that 235 were either clerical or subject 
to clerical restrictions. It is true that the 


‘clerical restrictions to which he referred, do 


not necessarily exclude a temporary tenure by 
laymen. But the fact that this tenure may be 
prolonged through life by means of ordination 
is open to all the objections we have noted. Mr. 
Trevelyan mentioned an abuse directly depen- 
dent upon clerical fellowships, and one which 
has scarcely received sufficient attention. The 
college livings to which clerical fellows succeed 
do not always afford the means for keeping up 
that standard of gentlemanly luxury imposed 
by University habits. It is, therefore, obviously 
to the interest of clerical fellows that any 
available college funds should be used for the 
improvement of these livings. And as in many 
colleges these clerical fellows are a majority of 
the governing body, they have the power of 
taking care that their interests are not ignored. 
To what an extent this system of mutual assu- 
rance is carried out was shown by Mr. Trevel- 
yan, who stated that five colleges spend amongst 
them 20,000/. a-year for the improvement of 
college livings. He expressed a shrewd doubt 
whether the Commissioners would be able to 
extract anything like that sum from these 
colleges for the encouragement of learning and 
research. Now Churchmen are often in the 
habit of denying tbat since the abolition of 
Church-rates Dissenters lose anything in 
pocket by the Established Church. But here is 
a sum of 20,000/. a-year taken out of the 
national resources for the encouragement of 
knowledge, and made over to a sectarian 
institution. It is only one of many cases in 
which Nonconformists are robbed, not qua Non- 


conſormists, but as uncovenanted Euglishmen. 


Mr. Gladstone’s ideas on this question, as on 


most ecclesiastical subjects, are a little enig- 
matical. He voted for the amendment because, 
as he rightly argued, it would by no means 
necessarily deprive the colleges of clerical in- 
fluence. But he insisted upon the necessity of 
official clerical influence on grounds with 
which we can have no sympathy. So far as he 
urged the importance of religion in a place for 
the education of the young we are entirely with 
him. But we are far from possessing that con- 
fidence in official religion and ceremonial ser- 
vices which be seemed to indicate in his speech 
on Monday night. When earnest Noncon- 
formists send their sons to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge they commend them to the pastoral 
influence of some minister whom they respect, 
and the communion of some Church of the 
order they prefer. Surely this will always 
remain possible also to Churchmen, after the 
disappearance cf the last clerical headship, and 


the last vestige of ecclesiasticism in the 
colleges. * 


THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND AND 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 
From our own Correspondent. ) 


. Edinburgh, May 31. 

The Free Church General Assembly, in which I 
happen at this moment to be sitting—not as a mem- 
ber, but as an observer—is one of the most striking 
looking places fora public meeting I haveseen. It 
holds easily 2,000 people, and can admit at a 
pinch a thousand more. It has no galleries in the 
sense that we use that term in Church architecture 
—that ie, there are no pillars supporting a sort of 
second story. But all round are raised platforms, 
which are now crowded to the ceiling, that behind 
the chair by the élite of the laity, because the 
tickets of admission are sold at a high rate; that 
to the right by a great body of ministers and elders 
not members; and those in front and to the left 
by a miscellaneous crowd of eager spectators. The 
Moderator, who wears a gown and bands, and the 
antiquated Court dress (knee-breeches and silver 
buckles), is Dr. Goold, and immediately before him 
are the three clerks, all in gowns also, Sir Henry 
Moncrieff, Dr. Wilson, and Mr. R. Simpson, a 
Writer to the Signet. 

The minutes of yesterday have been read, and 
now Dr. Begg is on his legs. He is a big man, over 
seventy, with great, popular gifts of speech, and his 
rising is always hailed with interest even by those 
who don’t agree with him at all. As we listen to 
him we are delighted, to begin with, to hear some 
very Liberal sentiments. One would suppose he 
was going right in for disestablishment. But he 
soon gets out of that line, and hopes that whatever 
the Free Church, does it won’t have anything to do 
with Liberationists. His difficulty is not in saying 
that things are bad as they stand, but in knowing 
what will come after, and until he can be told that 
it will be all right then, he objects to budgiag from 
his present position, Dr. Rainy had said in the 
motion of which he had given notice, that the 
circumstances of the country and the relative 
position of the churches preclude the present re- 
Establishment on a Scriptural basis of a national 
united Church.” But in Dr. Begg’s view that was 
entering on the domain of prophecy, and he made 
very merry over the idea of anyone pretending to 
say what was possible. The argument is rather 
a favourite one with him. He cannot answer his 
opponents, and he rides off with a laugh on some- 
thing which leads people to think of something quite 
different from what was meant to be answered. 
‘You are landing your country in the adoption 
of the principles of the French Revolution if you 
disestabliah the Protestantism of Scotland.” So I 
hear Dr. Begg proclaiming, and the Assembly sits 
and listens with a smile on its face of good-natured 
incredulity and diversion. 

Dr. Begg’s motion is seconded by William Kid- 
ston, Esq., of Glasgow. He is a wealthy merchant 
—an honest man up to his light—and the most 
enthusiastic Tory. He is a very poor speaker, but 
he makes up in violence for want of eloquence, and 
he has already called forth some hisses by his 
attacks on the United Presbyterians and the Liberal 
party in the State. He thinks the Established 
Church a reforming, and almosta perfectly reformed, 
Church, and he believes the Free Church might 
enter into federal relations with it if it were not for 
the Ultra- V oluntaries. 


* Some further criticism adverse to the views ex- 


ressed by Mr. Gladstone on Monday night will be 
ound in the letter in our Supplement signed An 


| Oxford Liberal.” 


decide about religion the better. 


Dr. Rainy’s rising to speak after Mr. Kidston is 
hailed by a round of vehement cheering. He is a 
quarter-of-a-century younger than Dr. Begg. Grey 
hairs are appearing upon him, but naturally he 
is fair-haired, and the sign of age does not much 
appear. His face is a remarkably pleasant 
and genial one. His frame ie slight and 
active. And he is said to be greatly admired 
and trusted in his own Church, He has replied to 
Dr. Begg’s speech, but so briefly and alightingly 
that it is plain he does not think it worth his while 
to discuss its arguments seriously. He thinks the 
position of the Church in Scotland at present abso- 
lutely ridiculous.“ They are standing looking 
at each other in a helpless way ; and he is deter- 
mined that, so far as he is concerned, this attitude 
shall no longer continue. His motion, therefore, 
goes farther than any previously adopted by the 
Assembly. He proposes the appointment of a com- 
mittee to take action. 

On the subject of what would happen if disesta- 
blishment took place, he pointed out that there 
was no work the Church, now endowed, was 
doing in the country which it might not do at least 
as well if separated from the State; and in reference 
to what might be done if a new political adjust- 
ment were to be achieved, he evoked a burst of 
applause by proclaiming that what was wanted in the 
first instance was a Scottish Church that could be 
justly called national, and he never expected to 
see that until all the churches were placed on a 
common footing of justice and equality. 

One of the clap-trap arguments of the 
pro-Establishment people is that disestablish- 
ment would destroy the Protestant supre- 
macy, and might lead to a Popish prince being 
placed upon the throne. Dr. Rainy referred 
to this, and treated the idea as absurd. He said 
that, knowing how Popery interferes with Civil 
Governments, it would indeed be probably impossible 
for such a nation as this to be ruled by a Roman 
Catholic king. But it was ridiculous to suppose 
that an Act cutting the connection of the State with 
the existing churches, could not be passed without 
meddling with the Protestant ascendancy in any 
way. The two things had no necessary connection 
at all. Dr. Rainy ended amid vociferous cheering. 

Sir Henry Moncrieff has now risen to second 
Dr. Rainy’s motion. Sir Henry is a born lawyer. 
His father was judge in the Court of Session, and 
his brother is the present Lord Moncrieff, the head 
of the Second Division of our Supreme Court. 
Living thus in a legal atmosphere, his speaking is 
rather dry and technical, but it is very good on the 


‘whole, and it is plain that he is growing broader 


and more intelligent on the whole question. At 
the same time he has still much to learn ; and he 
was listened to in solemn silence with the exception 
of a solitary ‘‘ Hear, hear,” from the Earl of Kin- 
tore, when he said that he did not consider agita- 
tion for disestablishment at present wise, and that 
he was persuaded the time had not come for approach- 
ing the Legislature. 

Dr. Thomas Smith spoke next, but under some 
disadvantage, for the leading speeches having been 
delivered, many among the audience took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to go out for lunch. Dr. 
Smith was formerly a missionary in India. He has 
been home, however, for a number of years, and 
has all along been a henchman of Dr. Begg’s. He 
has considerable fluency and a good voice, but his 
addresses don’t seem to carry much weight, He is 
answering Sir Henry Moncrieff, and is trying to 
show that Sir Henry is not consistent, and ought 
to be on the other side. The house listens 
without much interest, for he has not a great deal 
to say. His chief argument appears to be that 
nobody knows what may happen, and the Free 
Church ought to wait and see. 

A young minister from Perth, Mr. Rainnie, oon - 
tinues the debate. It is, I hear, his maiden speech, 
and I don't know that it is of a kind likely to 


induce the Assembly to wish to see him often. His 


tone of voice is not very refined, and his arguments 
are rather commonplace. But he is on the right 
side, and he is, I understand, a successful minister. 

Mr. Rainnie was followed by another young 
man, Mr. Imrie, of Dunfermline, who seemed to 
think himself suspected of an intention to go over 
to the Establishment, and he was at pains to dis- 
claim any such intention. He supported Dr. 
Begg’s motion, but in a way which did not seem to 
commend it much to his listeners, for they heard 
him with great impatience. 

Mr. Charles Cowan, formerly M. P. for Edin - 
burgh, has now taken the floor. He is giving 
some of his experiences of the House of Commons, 
and saying that the less the politicians have to 
The effect of 
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waa he has seen of Parliament seems to have | 


made him contemplate with little satisfaction the 
idea of the Churches of Scotland again negotiating 
a renewal of the Church and State. 

A better speaker than Mr. Cowan, who is now 
very old and who inclines to be garrulous, is the 
Rev. Mr. Kay, of Coatbridge, who is next on his 
legs. He was formerly a minister of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, who joined the Free Church 
last year. He is against agitation for disestablish · 
ment, and was eloquent after the claptrap style 
in denouncing it, The Free Church section of the 
Asscmbly is a little disgusted, and he sits down 
amid some hissing. 

Three men start up after Mr. Kay, but one of 
them is Mr. M‘Diarmid, of Glasgow, himself also 
formerly a member of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, and, as he is understood to be a supporter 
of Dr. Rainy, he is received with great applause. 
He does not say much, but his testimony for 
disestablishment does away with the impression 
made by the quis-quis blast of Mr. Kay. 

Dr. Begg’s side seems ahead, and to have ex- 
hausted itself. No speaker appears appealing to be 
heard, but three men are upon the side of Dr. 
Rainy. The first who finds an opening is Mr. 
Smith, of Tarland, in Aberdeenshire. Mr. Smith 
is young, but he is already pretty well known in 
this connection, and is well received He is 
delivering a capital speech, which is visibly telling 
upon bis audience. He is telling us that he was a 
Marnock man, and from his youth up was trained 
under the influence of the Traditions of Strathbogie 
His appeals to the characteristicaily Free-Church 
spirit awaken great enthusiasm, and he concludes 
amid great applause. 

Yet one more man rises from the Left—Mr. 
Wilson, of Irvine. He tries again the eloquent 
dodge, if I might Venture profanely to call it, and 
quotes Nehemiah, having a great work to do, and 
not being able to return to such a small affair as 
disestablisehment ! The appeal fell quite flat. 

The Rev. J. McPhail, of Pilgrim, has pre- 

sented himself once or twice, and now catches he 
Moderator’s eye. He has just published a curious 
pamphlet, in which he shows that the Scottish 
Church of the Reformation had a great aversion to 
State endowments. He tells his discoveries in his 
speech, and is heard with interest. Mr. 
McPhail seldom speaks in the Assembly, but his 
knowledge of the whole subject is evidently great. 
He speaks-with great calmness and power, and he 
is producing a great impression. 
Dr. Adam succeeds Mr. McPhail, and begins by 
expressing bis gratification that no man of any 
position in the House has ventured to defend the 
present connection between Church and State. He 
criticises, however, in a most slashing style the 
policy of those who either will not move a small 
step forward because they cannot well see all that 
will follow, or who pretend that the Church has so 
much to do in the way of preaching the Gospel that 
it ought not to even descend to such a political 
business of disestablishment. And, referring to 
the current charge that the Free Church is 
animated by fear, he a-ks, What has that church to 
fear? Its income is 565,000/.—more than 30,000/. 
over what it received last year, and last night a 
great Home Mission scheme was launched, two 
gentlemen on the spot heading the subscription-list 
with 5,000/. each. 

It seems like pouring water on a drowned rat to 
gay any more on the one side. Dr. Begg’s party 
sits gloomy and silent. But, on the other side, 
there are still some eager to speak, and 
two of the best speeches of the day come 
from two comparatively young men. Mr. 
Howie, of Glasgow, has done more perhaps than 
any other living Scotchman for the evangelisation 
of the masses, and he demands disestablishment in 
the interest of religion. He says the Establish- 
ment interposes itself Letween evangelical effort 
and the sunken classes. Mr. Cowan, of Perth, fol- 
lows in a swingeing speech, which tells all the more 
that he himself was in the Union controversy a fol- 
lower of Dr. Begg. He roundly asserts that under 
the principles ot legal interpretation adopted by our 
Court of Session, such an Establishment as Free 
Churchm:n cuuld accept has become nupossible. 

Dr. B. gg's reply, on which, as I write, be is now 
2 is very poor. He is evidently labouring 
and making nothing of it. He coucludes, however, 


in a kindiy way, and hopes that as the spirit of the 


debate had been so good, it would leave no unplea- 
sant effects. 


The vote was then taken, with the following 
result. 


For Disestablishment ... „ 460 
Against ec awe 78 
Majority - „„ „ eee 


The resolution moved by 
follows :— 


That the principles of the claim of right and protest 
of 1843 condemn the existing convection between 
Chureh and State iu Svotlaud. That the circumstances 
of the country and the relative position of the Churches 
preclude the present re es'ablishment on a scriptural 
basis of a national united Church. That it is now the 
duty of the Legislature, while makiog due provisivn for 
life interests, to termivate the connection of the St ite 
with the existing Estahlishe? Churob, and t give faci- 
lities for a beneficial adjust inent of ecclesiastical matters 
in Scotland. That a committee be appointed to take 
suitable means for repre-euting the views of the Church, 
as stated in this deliverance, as occasion may arise, and 
the assembly direct the committee to consider and 
report to a future general assembly on the whole. sub- 
ject, and in particular on the live of action in which 
this Church may best contribute, in conformity with its 
known principles, to the discharge of dut) by the State, 
through the continued recognition by it of national 
obligations to the tru:h and Church of Christ as here- 
tofore owned in Scotland in connection with the change 
now demanded. 


In seconding the resolution, Sir Henry Mon- 
cREIFF said he felt strongly the difficulty of the 
question how and in what manner, in the event of 
the Legislature being prepared to terminate the 
existing connection between the Church and State, 
there was to be a continued recognition of national 
religion. But, difficult as the question was, he 
held it to be one which this Church was bound to 
face before she made any approach to the Legisla- 
ture on the subject. Whatever might turn out to 
be expedient to be done, this Church ought not to 
be responsible for mere disestahlishment. (Cheers) 
The members of the Established Church might 
unite if the State established a Church on the Free 
Church principles, but they could not sign the Free 
Church formula without condemning the whole 
course of their action. (Applause.) Therefore the 
idea of any en. honest union between 
the Free and Established Churches was out of the 
question. (Applause. ) 

In one of the sittings of the Assembly of the 
Established Church a committee was appointed to 
consider an overtare as to the admission of miui- 
sters of other chufches, and to report to the next 
assembly. Subsequently Professor CHARTERIS sub- 
mitted a report by a committee on union with other 
churches. The committee believed that there was 
in the country a growing respect for the Church of 
Scotland, and a conviction that the existing divi- 
sions among the Scottish churches were a very great 
hindrance to the success of practical Christian work 
He moved that the report be adopted and the com- 
mittee contmued, Principal Prrm seconded the 
motion. Dr. Scorr moved that the committee he 
discharged, as they were plainly told by the Dis- 
senting Churches that union with them could only 
be effected on the ground of disestablishment and 
disendowment. Dr. Story seconded the amend- 


ment. The motion of Professor Charteris was 
ultimately adopted. 


At the meeting of the Assembly on Wednesday 
last, the report on the subscription fund was given 
by the Rev. Dr. Wilson. The income was 172 641“, 
being an increase of 6,194/. Dr. Wilson stated 
that no minister yet received 200/. a-year from the 
fund. but an addition of 5,0001. would land them 
at that stage. The number of ministers on the 
fund had increased from 917 to 1,054, and the equal 
dividend would be the same as last year. Pin- 
cipal Rainy, who moved the adoption of the report, 
said it was satisfactory in its figures avd praiee- 
wortby in its tone, and that the Church had much 
cause for hearty thankfulness in the progress f 
the fund, the history of which had disappointed 
many fears and quieted many anxieties. Mr. C 
Cowan seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 


On Friday the Arch ishop of Canterbury visited 
the General Assem: ly of the Established Church 
of Scutlund, now sitting at Edinburgh. He war 
present about two hours during the discussion on 
education, and the compensation payable to patrons 
in consequence of the reeent abolition of patronage 
On the archbishop entering the throue gallery and 
taking his seat on the right of the Lord High Com- 
missioner, the Moderator and members of the 
Assembly rose. On leaving, the archbishop bad a 
short interview on the throne benches with the 


Moderator, and expressed the gratification he had 
felt at being present, 


THE GOVERNMENT BURIALS BILL. 


In the House of Lords on Monday, Earl Grax- 
VILLE said: It is not proposed to take the next 
stage of the Burials Bill till after a considerable 


it was in committee. I think it would be con- 
venient to the House if, before the next stage comes 
on, Her Majesty’s Government would state what 
course they propose to take with regard to the bill. 
The vote on one clause in particular was of very 
considerable importance, and it would be desirable 
to know whether the Government propose te xo on 
with the bill. and, if they do, whether they propose 
to introduce amendments. I may take this oppor- 
tunity of giving an explanation of a statement 
which I made on the second reading of the Burials 
Bill respecting the burial of Sir Morton Peto's 
daughter, the accuracy of which was disputed in 

committee. The information was given me in 
1876. I intended to mention the case in introducing 


| the resolutions of last year, but 1 forgot to do 80. 


Principal Rainy was as | 


lapse of time—abvut a month from the date when 


— — 


The matter came back to my recollection this year 
on the second reading of the bill, when I repeated 
it, as 1 thought, exactly as it was stated to me last 
year. [am now informed the church on which Sir 
Morton Peto spent so much money was in au old 
churchyard ; the refusal to alluw anything but a 
silent burial to a deceased Baptist was given pre- 
viously to the death of his daughter. Wheu his 
daughter died, warned by the example of what had 
happened, he was obliged to bury her iu a cemetery, 
althou,h his strung wish was to bury her in the 
above mentioned churchyard, and it was this sad 
event which induced him to bring in the Burials 
Bill of 1861. He did not compiain of the clergy- 
man, but of the system, which he hoped by his bill 
to change. 

beg pong tn — j and Gorpon: The re- 

rt of the which is the next 8 we pro 
So tae on Munday, the 18th of J — 8 
ments which the Government may desire to intro - 
dace on that stage they will have to take care to 
have printed in sufficient time to give your lord - 
ships an opportunity of considering them before 
they are moved, 

It will thus be seen that the bill, as we stated a 
fortnight ago, is not to be reported till Monday 
week. According to the Record, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury is averse to a renewal of the con- 
flict, It would, however, seem from the guarded 
reply of the Duke uf Richmond that the Govern: 
ment may introduce amendments—indeed, they 
must do so, if they wish to carry the bill without 
the dropped 74th clause. Whether they will 
attempt to deal with the real problem involved 
remains to be seen. One statement is that they 
will propose pravtically to carry out the views of 
Lords Granville and Harrowby with certain re- 
strictiuns—yielding as little as possible. The Hecord 
thinks that the bill will be dropped. This is appa- 
rently the opinion of Mr. Osborne Morgan, who, 
we believe, is endeavouring to secure an evening in 
order to bring forward such a resolution as lately 
stood in his name. If he is successful in getting 
his resolution placed, there will probably be a debate 


and a division in the House of Commons before the 
Session ends. 


One of the chief reasons why the Government 
apparently decline to accept Lord Harrowby's com- 
promise 18, no doubt, the coutinued opposition o f 
the clergy. Several protestiog letters have been 
pubiished during the week — ue trou Canuu Trevor, 
who declares that the country churchyards are now 
the last homes of Christian unity, aud that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury desires to make them the 
scenes of pulemical sectarianiem, and turn them 
iuto commons. The reverend gentleman is sure 
that the proposed change is repugnant to the bulk 
vf Churcumen, and is not desired vy the geuerality 
of jay Noucunformists. He says, with wunderful 
perverseuess uf logic :— 

Te differences which divide us in life are no longer 
to be forgotten in death; th y are to be stereotyped 
in our fuverals, perpetuated in the parien register, 
graveu iu stone upon our munuweuts, aud all to give 
D.ssentiug ministers another lift towards the religious 
eyuuiity which they avow is to be satisfiud only by dia- 
establishment. I trust thet Purliameut will yet protect 
us trom this utter subversion of the pri: ciples uf Church 
and State, even though recommended by the Priwate 
of ali Euglaud. 

In a similar spirit writes Canon Ryle. In a 
letter to the Hecord, the rev. gentleman says, with 
a touch Ol sarcasm :— | 

Is it or is it not the intention of Lord Harrowby’s 
sup, orters, if the principle uf his amendment becomes 
the law ot the laud, to allow apt ey sa services to 
be performed inside our parish churches? If this ia not 
their intention, will they say so ly, and insert a 
clause in the bil to that effect? My rvason for asking 
this question is very simple. I have spent, and was 
prepuriny to spend, a great deal of money in 2 
aud beautifying my —_ church. 1 am willing an 
glad to do it, if the church is to be employed for the 
religious service of the Church uf England. But if it 
is iu future to be used for religious services at the fune- 
rals of Roman Catholivs ant Suciuiaus who may be buried 
by their own priests aud miuisiers io my parish church- 
yurd, I sball certainly thiuk twive befure I spend av 
more money in this direction. It is a settled 
in tbe minds of lay Churchmen in rural parishes that 
the church and church) ard are inseparably connected, 
and that the right to use the one fur religious services 
will certainly involve the right to use the other. 

The National Church for June also calls its 
friends to action, so that the clergy and the laity 
of country divtricte may make themselves heard in 
Parliament by every member of both Houses on a 
schewe by which fue Church is to give up every - 
thiug, and the Dissenters concede nothing. 

Some 230 of the clergy of the diocese of Rochester 
have presented a memorial tu the Bi-hop Desig- 
uate of St. Albau’s, in tavour of the Guoverumeat 
Burials Bill, and expressing a hope that it may pass 
into law uuring the present ess on. 

On the other side resolutions in favour of an 
equitable setilemeut of the question, aud agaiust 
the provisions of the Government bill, continue to 
be adopted at meetiugs of county union aud other 
asse lublies of Dissenters, A very spirited and enthu- 
siastic meeting was held at Warrington on Tuesday — 
last, presided over by Mr. John Crossfield, J.P., 
in opposition to the Government bill. Stirring 
addresses were delivered 


, by the chairman, the 
Revs. John Yonge, E. Lloyd Jones, A. Kenworthy, 
J. Wilkinson, J. Warnock, ixon, Mr 


Councillor Dixo . 
R. W. Marray, and J. H. Gornall, The following 
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resolution was carried with acclamation : That 
inasmuch as the Burials Bill introduced by Her 
Majesty’s Government fails to remedy the first 

ievance of Nonconformists respecting interments 
in the national churchyards, and by many of its 
provisions tends to perpetuate the violation of 
religious equality, as well as contemplates the iaflic- 
tion of fresh injustice, this meeting is of opinion 
that the measure should be resisted in every possible 
way.” 


| 


— 


UNIVERSITIES BILL.—ANALYSIS OF THE 
DIVISION, 


Only one Conservative (Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell) 
voted in favour of Mr. Goschen’s pro clause in 
the Universities Bill for the abolition of clerical 
headships and fellowships. Mr. Gladstone and 
fourteen other members of the late administration 
voted for the clause. Seven Home Rulers voted 
with Mr. Goschen, the rest took no part in the 
division, The majority was composed entirely of 
Conservatives, but there was a large number of 
abstentions, Among those who did not vote were 
Mr. Birley, Mr. Charley, Mr. Coope, Alderman 
Cotton, Mr. J. G. Hubbard, Sir George Elliot, Mr. 
Forsyth, Hon. T. F. Freemantle, Mr. Russell 
Gurney, Mr. Hall, Mr. Hanbury, Sir Trevor Law- 
rence, Sir C. Legard, Mr. C. E Lewis, Mr. Mac- 
ver, Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Rodwell, 

r. T. E. Walker (Salford), Mr. Watney, Mr. 
Wheelhouse, Mr. Whitelaw, and Sir H. D. Wolff. 

On the clause subsequently moved by Sir C. 
Dilke, the minority was increased by 13 (151); so 
that if the Liberals who voted for him had been 
present at Mr. Goschen’s division, the Government 
would have been in a minority. It would seem 
that there must have been great indifference or 
remissness on the part of some members of the 
Opposition. 


THE HERTFORD COLLEGE CASE, 


This case, the Queen v. Hertford College, Oxford, 
has for many months past been before the Queen’s 
Bench Division of the High Court of Justice. On 
Saturday it came again before the court sitting in 
banco, Mr. Justice Mellor and Mr. Justice Lush 
being present, in the shape of a demurrer to a re- 
turn to a mandamus, commanding the Principal 
and Fellows of Hertford College, Oxford, to hold 
an examination for a fellowship, and admit to it a 
certain candidate, Mr. Tillyard, aad to proceed to 
the election of a fellow. To this mandamus a re- 
turn was made, from which it appeared that Hert- 
ford College was created by an Act of Parliament 
in 1874, which in effect dissolved the previously 
existing institution known as Magdalen Hall, and 
in its place established Hertford College. There 
were some new Fellowships founded in April, 1875, 
one of which having become vacant, the authori- 
ties of the college proceeded to the election of a 
new Fellow. An examination to be held for this 
purpose was advertised, when it was announced 
that to be eligible for election, the candidate was to 
be a member of the Church of England or Ireland, 
or of the Protestant Episcopalian Church of 
America or the Colonies. Among the candidates 
who presented themselves was Mr. Tillyard, a Non- 
conformist, who, on applying to the Fellows of the 
college, was told by them that they would keep to 
the terms of their advertisement ; they would exa- 
mine him, but that being a Nonconformist, he would 
not be elected to the Fellowship. The University 
Tests Act, 1871, enacted that no person should be 
required, on taking a degree or exercising any rights 
as graduates, or on taking any office in any of the 
Universities, to subscribe any articles or make any 
declaration as to religious belief. This enactment 
was confined in terms to colleges then subsistin 
and the question now was whether in view of this 
Act, the governing body of a college could properly 
refuse to reeeive as a candidate a person who was 
not a member of the Church of England or Ireland, 

or of the Protestant Episcopalian Church of 
America. 

Mr. Herschell, C. C., and Mr. R. S. Wright 
appeared ip support of the demurrer; and the 
Solicitor-General, the Hon. A. Thesiger, Q.C., and 
a Bowen, for the governing body of Hertford 

oge. : 

At the rising of the court, Mr. Herschell, C. C., 
had not concluded his argument, which was to be 
resumed this day (Wednesday). 


THE RITUALISTS AND THE RIDSDALE 


| JUDGMEK NT. 
; A large and influential meeting, consisting of 
: about 200 clergymen, including many of the leading 
{ incumbents of London and the country, was held at 


the Westminster Palace Hotel, on Wednesday last, 

under the 122 of the Rev. T. T. Carter, of 

Clewer, and it was unanimously determined to dis- 

regard the recent decision of the Judicial Com- 

mittee, as being clearly contrary to the plain 

meaning of the rubrics of the Prayer-book. 
(From the Church Times.) 

If we are unwilling to bring back the old hum- 
drum parson-and-clerk days, and do not wish to 
share the reproach of the Scottish Establishment— 

The auld Kirk 


The cauld Kirk— 
The Kirk without the people— 


we have no option but strenuous and uncompro- 


ait 


example” of Ireland; for, after all, the Irish | most suitable to bring the matter before the public 
Church is a deal better already for disestablish- | mind. In the few months they had been at work 
ment. Still less will he find us moved by such feeble | they were very well satisfied with the support they 
attempts at sarcasm as telling us that what we want is | had received. One of the first means by which the 
our own way; for we do not shrink from saying that League hoped to effect the object they proposed 
a united congregation ought to have its own way | was by public meetings, and it was 
rather than have the way of three possible brothel- | resolved that they should begin on a small scale 
keepers—who make just as good . aggrieved | and see what sort of support they should get. 

parishioners” as anybody else—or even the way of | They hoped to enrol a good many members as 
such as Mister Clifton, the Folkestone baker, | the result of that meeting. The League had 
thrust down their throats. Least of all will the | been established by these who thought that the 
most reverend prelate pose us with questions as to | separation of Church and State was absolutely 
what we expect to get by disestablisbment. It needed and that the connection between the 
would be a sufficient answer to say that we should | two was wrong in principle. (Cheers.) Both 
be protected from the possibility of future Thom- | the State and the Church were the-creations of oom 
sons and Taits. but the Church had been instituted for very differen 

As a matter of policy the Privy Council’s ‘‘law” | purposes from the State. It was quite trae that, 
is beneath contempt. But it is not really law at | in the early days of English history, the same men 
all. Judges have no more powers of legislation | were prominent leaders both in Charch and State ; 
than we have ; and their presumption in this case | and, although the Church and State were two dis- 
has at least equalled their folly. They have set | tinct bodies, they were comprised of the same per- 
an example of *‘anomia” which for wilfulness and | sons. But when the Master sent out His Church 
deliberation has never been sur ; and it has He put His marks on it—viz., poverty, suffering, 
become a matter of the simplest duty to meet their | and contempt, and He put on His Church no other 
attempt with stubborn resistance. If the Esta - marks but those. He did not say she was to preach 
blishment should be overthrown, the responsibility | the Gospel until she had won for herself a secular 
will be theirs; and if they are alarmed at the ition and secular emoluments, but He seut her 
prospect—which we are not—it is for them to devise | forth like lambs in the midst of wolves, and they 
means of undoing the mischief of which they have | were convinced that Establishment was contrary 
been guilty. to those three marks which the Master had im- 

(From the Church Review.) 


pressed upon His servants. The League was 
We are very much afraid that our chance of established on the broadest ground ; it simply laid 
being justly and fairly dealt with by those in 


down the great principle of the separation of 
authority is much lessened through the unworthy Church and State. It left the members free to 
timidity and want of faith of some of our friends. 


hold their own opinions as to why that separation 
An anecdote, for the truth of which we can vouch, | Was desirable. They laid down no principle, ex- 
will show what we mean. Some years ago a prelate 


cept the principle or the a -— —e mon 

„ Ritna., | to be sundered, and it include who were 0 

2 ( 

entirely at one with the Ritualists as to vest- Church of Le we * meeting 2 th ape ee 
ments, and said he believed they would ultimately to be an absolutely meeting, an cy 

come into general use. But he said, he should be 


be perfectly ready to hear anyone who did not 
extremely 8 if they were to be judicially pro- with them, and would even accept an adverse 
nounced legal! And can our ers guess the 


decision if the meeting thought fit to arrive at it, 
reason? Because he was afraid that so many priests 


(Cheers. ) 
would instantly adopt them that no eud of a dis- The Rev. 3 Pelham Dale moved the first reso- 
turbance would be raised, and the result of this dis- lution, as fo OWS :— 
turbance, he seemed to think, would be something That the separation of the Church and State is the 
too dreadful to contemplate. This temporising, un- 


moral necessity of the age. 
believing sort of spirit seems to be a besetting sin | He ones he had done something towards an argu- 
of bishops. It was just in this spirit that so many 


ment in favour of the resolution when he presented 
of the Roman prelates acted at the time of the Im- himself at that meeting to move it. (Cheers.) 
maculate Conception and infallibility decisions. | When, thirty years ago, he was admitted to the 
They held the Ultramontane beliefs on these sub- | order of the priesthood, if he had been told he 
jecta to be false, yet they thought the practical | should stand in that room to advocate disestablish- 

ril of courageous and firm opposition to them to | ment, he should have been greatly astonished, for 
— so great that they gave in sooner than meet it. | thirty years ago he was a very good earnest Tory 
And we greatly fear that this kind of cowardice is | candidate for holy orders. But such was the fact, 
doing us barm in quarters from which we ought to | and it being so they would see that there was some 
expect help and support. What if the prelate we | great principle involved. He would rather now, 
have mentioned above were one of the Episcopal | when he was approaching the end of his life, have 
assessors in the Ridsdale case? We do not say | gone on with his work in peace and quietness. But 
that he was nor that he was not. Perhaps he was. | he appeared before them to advocate disestablish- 
What kind of advice would he be likely to give? 


ment as the moral necessity of the times, and because 
Would he help or hinder a just pronouncement in | of the great principle involved they must face it, 
the case ? 


and there was nothing else to be done. What were 
Let the bishops and all else concerned be quite 


the powers of the Charcht They were spiritual 
sure of this: nothing short of, at the least, a defi- | powers, and they had nothing else. They had 
nite toleration of the “six points of ritual will | the power given them by their Blessed Lord and 
bring the ceremonial controversy to an end as far Master to minister in holy especially the 
as we are concerned. We shall agitate, agitate, | Holy Eucharist; to minister to diseased souls, and 
agitate, till at the least this is attained. We are | to proclaim not in their own name, but in the name 
not going to Rome. A few of us may, but they | of Him that sent them, the remission of sins. But 
will leave the vast majority behind. We are not | that had in course of time become changed, and 
going to form a free church. We do not say that | now the temporal powers of the State and the 
no one will attempt to set one up, but its adherents | spiritual powers of the Church had become se mixed 
will be comparatively few. We are going to remain | up, that men could not distinguish between the 
where we are, and to work quietly or noisily tillwe | two. The clergy were taken to be by some the 
have gained our six points. We do not wish them | mere registrars of deaths, births, and marriages, 
forced on anyone, but we insist that they shall be 


and men who pretended to suffer the 2 — 
allowed the some chance of making their way into ucharist 


distress at the way in which the Holy 
the ordinary ceremonial of our Church as has been | was celebrated in some pla there was & 
practically accorded to surpliced choirs, choral | splendid example not 100 miles from that room— 
services, festival decorations, &c., Ko. We know | were utter strangers to the doctrines of the Church. 
our strength, and we know our weakness. 2 If the State interfered with the spiritual powers of 
day we are able more accurately to calculate both | the Church, it was absolutely wicked that the 
the one and the other. Here we may fight, there 


Church and State should be connected . 
we may seem to submit; but apparent submission 


(Cheers.) The connection was wrong, they 
on our part, let everyone remember, only means must not allow the State to overwhelm the spiritual 
remaining still till it seems best to give any con- 


powers of the Church. The reason why it was a 
ceivable amount of trouble again. moral necessity to sever that connection was that 


until the separation took place the people would 


never understand or eee gee between the spiri- 
THE NEW CHURCH LEAGUE FOR pave ig 1 2 one and the mere temporal 
rr. Mr. H. W. Hill, of Hatcham, seconded the reso- 


Another Church society has been formed, styled 
the Church League, set on foot with the avowed 
object of brining about a speedy dissolution be- 
tween Church and State. Its first public meeting 
was held on Tuesday evening, last week, in the 
schoolroom of St. Alban’s, Holborn, the vicar of 
the parish, the Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, presiding. 
The meeting was well attended, and was somewhat 
lively, we may say, rather boisterous. Amon 
others were present the Rev, A. H. Stanton, the 
Rev. T. Pelham Dale, the Rev. Ben Oliel ; Messrs- 
J. A. Heaton, J. Dawson, Bowdler Sharp, Thos. 
La Thos, Fifoot, H. W. Hill, E. F. Croom, &0. 

Mr. Mackonochie, in opening the proceedings, 
remarked that this was the first public meeting 
which had been summoned by a league lately 
formed—the Church League for the Separation of 
Church and State. (Cheers.) The league had 
sprung from a few persons, who fora ye — 

u 


lution. He said that the State had inflicted griev- 
ous wrong on the Church by reason of its — 
established, and they could only free the Ch 

b mony A about disestablishment, (Cheers. ) 
There was the Public Kegulation Act, and the en- 
forcement of that Act they were told did not depend 
on whether the priest was right or 8 but 
whether three men could be found to bring it into 
action. They had seen what had been done at St 
Peter’s, Folkestone, and he had seen of 
its working at Hatcham. (Loud 22 16 
Archbishop of Canterbury told Colonel Childers it 
did not matter who the three 
as they called themselves mem of the Chure 
of England. (Cries of Shame.) His grace in a 
recent address said he should like to see some of 
the gentlemen of the league. Well, it would be a 
good thing to send a deputation from the Church 


League to his grace. The 1 


rsons were 80 — 


mising resistance at any coat. Archbishop 


will in vain try to frighten us with the “awful 


years had been convinced that the union of too much on his power. They were 
and State was contrary to the mind of God, and | the bishops a Satine bio grees were like a lot 
| they had simply waited for the time when it seemed | of six-form ys. (Laug ter.) is grace would 
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like to know what they wanted. They wanted 
freedom, and they intended tohave it, (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Ivor Guest, of Bromley, Kent, said he 
was much encouraged by the ning remarks of 
the chairman about fair play being accorded to 
those who differed from the resolution. He had 
come there by accident, bat he could not agree with 
the resolution. He had lately been in the United 
States of America, and there the feeling was in 
favour of a connection between Church and State, 
and at a large meeting held at the Cooper Institute 
resolations in favour of such a connection were 
carried by acclamation. In America they found 
that they had built the pyramid from the apex, and 
they found the State had no conscience—(loud 
cheers and laughter)—because they never allowed 
the Church to be united with it. It perhaps never 
occurred to Mr. Mackonochie that the union of 
Church and State was of Divine origin. It first 
came into operation in the time of Moses, who was 
the civil head of the children of Israel, and yet con- 
trolled the Jewish Church, for he rebuked Aaron, 
the high priest. Right down to the time of David 
that connection was kept up, and David himself 
was king and priest. Our Saviour did not abrogate 
that condition of affairs, but He wrought a miracle 
to pay the tribute due to the Roman Emperor, and 
he enjoined them to give that which was Cœsar's 
to Cesar. (Loud cheers.) Church and State must 

together. (No, no.) Was it not said that the 
ingdoms of this world were to become the kingdoms 
of Christ? The Church was sent to control the 
State, and if they were to separate the two, what 
was to become of the Protestant Succession ? 
(Cries of Oh, oh.”) Did they question their free- 
dom? (Yes, yes.) Well, they could secure their 
freedom by going out of the Church. (Loud cries 
of“ Where to!“ and confusion.) Was not their 
zeal worth anything? When John Wesley went out 
of the Church he had his own chapels. Every Sun- 
day in their beautiful service they prayed that 
they might hold the unity of the faith, but how 
were they to hold it?—in the bonds of peace. St. 
Peter had actually written something which wagld 
solve the whole question. The Apostle said: This 
is thankworthy, if any man for conscience towards 
God endure grief, suffering wrongfully. For what 
glory is it, if, when ye be buffeted for your faults, 
ye take it patiently? Bat if, when ye do well, and 
suffer for it, and ye take it patiently, this is accep- 
table with God.” (Cries ok Mr. Tooth.”) Mr. 
Tooth did not suffer patiently. (Loud cries of dis- 
sent and confusion ) To break into a house of God 
was not acting patiently. (Cries of What did the 
bishop do?”) The bishop had patience with him 
week after week, (Renewed contusion.) 

The Chairman: I cannot allow the conduct of 
Mr. Tooth to be discussed. It is beside the ques- 
tion. (Cheers.) The Rev. Ivor Guest said he would 
move as an amendment these words :— - 

It is wiser as citizens, and nobler as Christians, to 
suffer for conscience’ sake (even wrongfully) than to 
agitate with any party whatever, 

Anything was better than to agitate with a man 
like Bradlaugh. A gentleman in the room com- 
plained of any comparison being instituted he- 
tween them and Bradlaugh. It was an insult to 
them. The Rev. Ivor Guest: You are in the same 
boat with Bradlaugh, and Holyoake, and such men. 
(Great confusion.) The Chairman: I must ask 
you to withdraw those words. The Rev. Ivor 
Guest: I will withdraw the words, but it is well 
for you to see who are your associates in advocating 
disestablishment. A Mr. Kelly seconded the 
amendment amidst ironical cheers. The Rev. Ben 
Oliel, in 8 the resolution, said that he 
should not have spoken had it not been for the 
remarks of the last speaker. The rev. gentleman 
had advised them to leave the Church and create a 
schism, and he had drawn an analogy between the 
Church of England and the ancient Jewish reli- 
gion. Now, he (the speaker) was born and brought 
up a Jew, and he, before he was converted to Chris- 
tianity, had preached in Jewish symagogues, and he 
had some right to speak on this matter. There was 
no possible analogy between the two. The Jewish 
Church and the Jewish people were identical ; but 
no one could say that the English Church and the 
1 people were identical. (Cheers.) No one 
could join the Jewish religion without first becoming 
a Jew by circumcision, and there was no similitude 
between the members of the Church of England 
and the members of the Jewish religion. (Cheers. ) 
Because two distinct institutions had as their basis 
Divine providence or Divine origin, that, therefore, 
they must embrace one another for ever like man 
and wife was an argument which, to his mind, was 
not logical. He thought that they had got to the 
root of all their troubles—to the root of the 
troubles of the Church of England by law established 
—now that they had got down to the question 
of disestablishment. Those who had watched the 
movement known as the Catholic movemnt for the 
last ten or fifteen years at least, must have noticed 
that they had been driven by the force of circum- 
stances to questions which they would rather have 
postponed—such questions as Confession, of Courts 
of Law, and others—and that they must consider 
as the rvot of all those questions the union of Church 
and State, and it was to that union that they owed 
the chief of all the troubles connected with the 
Church of England. (Applause.) It was to the 
union they owed those blessed gifts of the Prime 
Minister—the baronial bishops ; it was because of 
that union there were thousands lavished upon 
those good gentlemen, who, from their lofty thrones, 
could not very well enter into the feelings, and 
wants, and necessities of such humble creatures as 


poor incumbents and curates. 
first thing to be done, if the Church was to gain 
her freedom and to do the work of Christ’s Church, 
was to undo her submission to the State, and to 
say to the State, We will be good citizens and 
obey all the laws you make for us as citizens ; but 
in the matter of conscience between souls and God 
we will obey God and not man.“ (Applause. ) 

Mr. Mortimer supported the resolution, and said 
that if the Churehmen of Canada were polled from 
one end to the other, he did not think there was a 
single man who would vote for Establishment, for 
they were fully convinced that the maxim of a free 
Church in a free country was the best. Whatever 
might be the issue of the present movement, he 

uite with the resolution that the separation 
of the Church and State was a moral necessity of 
the age. (Applause.) The Church could never 
prosper unless the laity were fully represented in it. 
(Applause.) 

Colonel Childers stood up to utterly repudiate 
the ch of the gentleman who proposed the 
amendment. Could it be said to the members of 
the Church of England that if they did not agree 
with everything with regard to the Church and 
State, and considered tkat they were hardly 
treated in various Church matters, that they were 
to go out of the Church of England? (A voice: 
‘* Absurd.”) Such a thing had been said by one 
bishop, and he (Col. Childers) was thankful to say 
that one only had said it ; and that night the same 
had been said by one priest, and he (the 5 po. 
hoped he should never hear it said again by any 
other priest. (Applause.) The Church of England 
was tothem a branch of the Catholic Church to 
which they belonged. It was impossible for them 
to go out of it, because they had nowhere to go to, 
He did not come forward as an agitator for a sepa- 
ration, and give them the government ef their own 
Church, which it was their right to demand, 
(Applause.) ; 

The Chairman then put the amendment to the 
1 and there were only seven hands held up 
in its favour; and upon the original motion being 
pn — to the n was carried by an over - 
whelming majority an idst great applause. 

The Rev. A. H. Stanton moved tig 

That permanent Church endowments are not neces- 
sary, but rather contrary tu fundamental principles of 
Christianity. 

He observed that the present was the first oppor- 
tunity he had had of speaking to his hearers on the 
subject. He had always been a very strong Libera- 
tionist, and the principle of the resolution had been 
his secret conviction for many years. Five years 
ago he came to the conviction that he ought to put 
his belief into practice, and he therefore went down 
to the offices of the Liberation Society, and had bis 
name entered upon the roll, The motion was the 
most radical motion of that radical movement, for 
the League not only demanded disestablishment, 
but that the permanent ‘‘ endowments were not 
necessary, but rather contrary to the fundamental 
principles of Christianity.” Now, there wasa great 
many persons who would go so far as disestablish- 
ment, but not so far as disendowment, but he stood 
forward to defend the principles of no disestablish- 
ment without disendowment. (Applause.) Esta- 
blishment was bad enough, but they believed that 
disendowment was simply worse. He should be 
most happy to be buried by the side of a Dissenter, 
in the Church ground, and he should bestill happier 
to be buried in a Dissenting 22828 He 
mentioned that because one speaker had reſerred 
to the Burials Bill. He believed that the truth 
was blasphemed whenever it had endowment to 
support it. Truth stood upon its own basis, and if 
truth wanted the support of this world it could not 
be true. It had been said that the Church would 
die out altogether unless they had endow- 
ments to keep it up; bat if the trath of God 
could not be kept up without endowments, 
then they were not worthy of it, and it had better 
die out. If men would not pay for the truth they 
were not worthy to possess it. In an endowed 
Church a man might have his endowment and do 
next to no work at all. It was a disgrace to reli- 
gion, and to truth, and to the honour of the 
country that such should be the case. (Applause.) 
There were persons who went about with the Gospel 
in one hand and played with the Gospel with the 
other. If they wanted to know what made infi- 
dels he would tell them it was not the difficul- 
„ IW eae n 
pplause. e longed for disestablishmen 
yet he hardly saw when it would come. His 
reason for his doubts on that point arose from 
seeing in the Times last week that the endowments 
of the Church of amounted to over 
4,000,000/. sterling a year. He then thought to 
himself that they would have a struggle to upset 
4,000,000/. a year. (Laughter and applause.) He 
was certain that the Establishment of the Church 
would perish within a month if it were not for the 
vested interests that surrounded it, and therefore 
when he stood forward to propose that motion, he 
maintained that they would never get what they 
desired unless they went in for the w thing and 


said Religion is too true, too noble, that it was 
too true in its own essence ever to 2 


or endowed.” (Loud applause. ) 

Mr. Bowdler Sharpe seconded the motion. 

Mr. Weston Sparkes (of Crediton) supported the 
resolution, and after a few words from the Rev. 
Ivor Guest, : | 

The Rev. A. H. Stanton replied. He maintained 
that the present generation could, and ought, and 
would support the faith which they believed to be 


(Applause) - The 


true; and if they were not pre 
ral things to those who gave them spiritual things, 
ng were not worthy of having them. 1 
he Chairman remarked that as to coming 


to give tempo · 


out 
of the Church of England if they were not satisfied 
with it, they believed the Church to be one Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, and for them it 
was the one only Church in which alone salvation 
could be sought ; therefore, let the State oppress 
her as much as she could, they must cling to the 


Church of England, because it was the body of 
Christ through which the grace of Christ came to 
them ; and to separate from her was simply and 
absolutely to separate from Christ. That was the 
reason why they could not go out. (Applause.) 
The —— was then put and carried, ten 
rsons only voting against it. 
P The emer et moved by Mr. J. A. Heaton, 
was as follows :— : 
That this meeting pledges itself to the principles of 
the Church 0. f 
Having been seconded, it was carried, as was 
also a vote of thanks to the rev. chairman. 


* 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 
(From the Liberator for June. ) 


As inquiries have been made on the subject, we 
may state that no one has yet been chosen to fill 
the secretaryship which will be created on the 
retirement of Mr. Carvell Williams ja August. A 
sub-committee is now sitting to consider the 
arrangements and the mode of selection, &c. 

It will be seen from the list of officers elected at 
the conference that Mr. John Benham takes the 
place of Mr. Alfred T. Bowser, as one of the 
society’s three auditors, The change was made at 
the request of that 8 he having filled 
the office for several years. On the fact being 
reported to the Executive Committee, they 
directed the secretary to write to Mr. Bowser, to 
express the sense they had of the value of the 
services which he had rendered to the society, It 
is true that the work comes only once a year,” 
but it has to be done at a particular time, however 
inconvenient, and since the society’s operations 
have been so largely extended it has so largely 
increased as to consume much more time 
formerly. 

The two documents on disestablishment and dis- 
endowment, published at the recent. conference 
have been largely asked for, and the demand will, 
no doubt, increase, It is necessary to state that 
Mr. Martin's pamphlet on the Property aod 
Revenues of the English Establishment cannot be 
gratuitously circulated. It is published at 2s. 6d., 
but will be sent to subscribers for 2s, post free, 
Neither is it intended to circulate the Practical 
Suggestious relative to disestablishment and dis- 
endowment” in the same way that tracts are dis- 
tributed ; though, to a limited extent, they will be 
supplied to the society’s local representatives. 
Three editions have been prepared, viz., a large 
edition, at 6d., or 20s. per 100; a medium 
edition,” at 2d., or 10s. per 100; and a cheap 
edition,” at Id., or 5s. per 100. 

The Methodist Recorder has the following: —“ The 
Liberation Society has shown extraordinary vitality 
during the last few years, and if it continues to go 
on as now for a few more years there will not be a 
village green in England on which the villagers will 
not have had their public meetings and private 
discussions on disestablishment and disendow- 
ment, The Liberation Society is making an 
unwearied use of its large resources, and other 
causes within the Establishment are working in its 
favour, No man can tell how soon the question of 
diseatablishment may come to the front at a general 
election. Come when it may, it can hardly come 
too soon, for the longer the Establishment lasts the 
more will the Ritualists prevail, and the larger slics 
will they have when the vested interests come to 
be compensated,” 

Referring to the renewed agitation which may be 
needful for the abolition of the Ceylon subsi 
the Ceylon Observer says :—‘' We shall hencefor- 
ward fighting shoulder to shoulder with the 
Indian Liberation Society, and with the cordial 
support of the Liberation Society in England, whose 
secretary, Mr. J. Carvell Will is indefatigable 
in his exertions on behalf of Ceylon now that our 
8 bas been formally * before the Bri- 

38 The Observer in addition quotes from 
Mr. Williams’s despatches relative to Mr. M Arthur's 
anticipated motion, and also his speech at the 
Cannon- street „ and adds: —“ We think 
there is reason to feel satisfied with the 
amount of attention given to the eo grievance 
in England, and to anticipate from this, as well as 
from the attitude of the Colonial Office, an early 
and favourable termination to the agitation set on 
foot in Colombo in December, 1875.” 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY AND CHURCH 
DEFEN DERS, 
CHARGE OF DISTURBING A PUBLIC MERTNG, 
( Abridged from the Norfolk Ves. 

An investigation of considerable public impor- 
tance, and of more than local interest, took place on 
Monday at Terri Petty Sessions (before J. 
Patrick, Esq., the Rev. E. Bramhall, G. Helsham, 
Eeq., Captain Metcalfe, and the Rev. J. Davis), into 
the conduct of certain s who were alleged to 
have been guilty of riotous conduct at a meetin 
held at Walsoken on May 4, under the of 
the Society for the Liberation of the Church from 
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State Control, to have injured the —— in 
which the meeting was held, and to have assaulted 
some of those attending such meeting. On the other 
hand, the persons accused of these offences charged 
some of those whom they were accused of assaulting 
with comwitting assaults upon them. There were 
altogether thirteen summonses pending for hearing. 
and the large attendance of people in and about the 
court-house showed that the pruceedings had 
obtained some notoriety in the district. Mr. 8. 
Reeve (instructed by Mr. 8. Bennett, from the 
office of Mr. W. H. Tillett, of Norwich) appeared to 
support the informatious laid at the instance of the 
friends of the Liberation Society, and to defend 
them from the counter charges; while Mr. T. M. 
Wilkin, of Lynn, appeared to defend those who 
were describ: d in the case as Church Defenders,” 
and to support the informations they had laid 
against the Liberationists. 

The charges preferred by the Liberationists were 
as follows :—Against Edward Howard, seventeen, 
clerk, ot Wisbeach, for assaulting and beating John 
Ravelen; against Frederick 8. Buck, solicitor’s 
clerk, Walsoken, for maliviously injuring the coat of 
John J. Ravelen to the amount of 4s. ; against the 
same for assaulting J. F. Studd; against W. H. 
Bloy, assistant schoolmaster, Frederick S. Buck, 
and William White, solicitor’s clerks, for maliciously 
injuring the Primitive Methodist Chapel by break- 
ing the windows and damaging the door; against 

iliiam H. Bloy, F. 8. Buck, William White, 
Edward Howard, and George Bolding asking for 
sureties for good behaviour; aud against Bloy, 
Buck, and Howard for ari.t. The couuter-charges 
were :—Against John Studd, farmer, for maliciously 
injuring the coat of Frederick 8. Buck ; against 
John Thomas Studd for assaulting Buck; against 
William Albins, for assaulting Will am Henry Bloy; 
— J. J. Ravelen, for assaulting William HH. 

oy; against William Wilson, for assaulting Wil- 
liam H. Bloy; and against Robert Crawley, for 
assaulting William H. Bloy. 

Mr. Reeve said, instead of troubling the magi- 
strates with a dozen or svore cases, he thought it 
would be better to proceed with the charge of riot, 
as all the matters to be inquired into arose out of 
one transaction. The question to be tried was 


whether or not certain persons who happened to 


be Nonconformists had a right to hold a meeting in 
their chapel without being disturted by other par- 
ties. It was of little importance whether one man 
ave another a blow, or tore another man’s coat; 
ut it was of the greatest possible importance 
whether Nonconfor nists or avy other body of 
a 4 8 had a right to hold a public meetiog 
without being disturbed by people who differed 
from them, The best course to adopt in dealin 
with this question would be to send it for tri 
befure one of Her Majesty’s judges, who would 
deal with it solely and purely upon the evidence 
befure him. He therefore proposed, with the 
approbation of the magistrates, not to press the 
individual charge of assault, but to proceed with 
the charge of riot against three or more persons, 
and to that they be sent to take their trial at 
the assizes. The society he represented did not 
propose to harass a great number of people, so they 
would only proceed against the ringleaders of tho 
disturbance, that the case might go for trial. If 
that course were adopted, he should advise his 
clients to withdraw all the charges of assault. The 
moment he suggested that this course should be 
taken to try the case upon its merits, Mr. William 
Tillett, who was instructing him, issued summouses 
ainst certain persons for rivtiug. He proposed, 
therefore, to pruceed with that case, aud if Mr. 
Woilkiu was not ready with his answer, to ask for 
an adjournment. 

Mr. Wilkin did not object to the withdrawal of 
the summonses for astauit. A large question was 
at stake in this inquiry. If these Liberators were 
to have their full swing, religious discord would be 
created which it would take years to smooth down. 
It would be unfair to ask him to go into the ques- 
tion of rioting, because, as the summonses preferriv 
that charge were only issued on saturday, he had 
not been able to see what witnesses he should 
require to call to be bound over to the assizes. 


Mr. Reeve said that the prosecutors had no desire 
to do anything oppressive, harsh, or uuchristian. 
What they said was, that if the defendants would 
simply come before the magistrates and apologise 
for having been in the chapel and created a distur - 
bance there, they as Christian men considered them- 
selves bound to forgive them; and all they wanted 
was a promise which would satisfy the magistrates 
that there should be no further disturbance. If 
defeudants would not Lae such a promise, then he 
was directed to proceed upon the charge of rioting, 
that the case might be sent befure one of Her 
Majesty's judges. He stould lay before the court 
the evidence which be had to adduce, and Mr. 
W ilkiu could cali any witnesses he plessed at the 
next sitting of the magistrates. Mr. W ikin op- 
e any such arrangement, on the ground that 

e could uct crors-examine the wituesses for the 
prosecution, because he had not the materials to 
enable bim to do 80. | 

Mr. Reeve said that if the case were adjourned, 
he would of course be at hberty to amend the 
2 charge in any way he thought fit. The 
clerk asked if it was understood that the summonses 
for assault would be withdrawn, and that the hear- 
ing was to be confined to the case of riot. Mr. 
Reeve said that he was not prepared to consent to 
that now. He was pre to let all the cases 


stand over, that Mr. Wilkin might have time to | 


’ 


that the best way to have proceeded would have 
been to have preferred one charge ; and if it had 
been decided to send the case to the assizes, he 
should have advised that the other summonses be 
withdrawn. Mr. Wilkin agreed to the adjourn- 
ment of the cases if the prosecution would pay the 
expenses. Mr. Reeve said he would in that case 
proceed. 

The summonses against Frederick Samuel Buck, 
charging him with maliciously tearing the coat of 
John James Ravelen, was then heard. 

Mr. Reeve, in opening the case, said thaton May 
4a meeting was held at the Primitive Methodist 
Chapel, Old Walsoken, called in a handhill as 
follows :— 

Religious Equality.—On Friday next, May 4, 1877, 
the Rev. J. H. Lommis, of Wisbeach, will give a lecture 
in the Primitive Methodist Chapei, Old Walsoken. The 
subject, “ The Question asked by Mr. Gladstone.” The 


chair to be taken by Mr. Kerridge. Admission free. 
All are invited, 


Mr. Lummis had shortly before lectured at Guy- 
hirn, where the meeting was broken up by persons 
with whom defendant was acting at the Walsoken 
meeting on May 4. It was generally supposed 
that persons attending lectures would conduct 
themselves with decency and obey the ruling of the 
chairman. When Mr. Lummis attended at the 
chapel to deliver his lecture he found there many 
Nonconformists, but outside was a large number of 

reons who received him in a manver which was 
indecent and improper, and some used stroug lan- 
guage and forced themselves into the chapel. These 
persons were, however, politely shown to their 
seats by a man named Albins; but some of them 
created confusion by refusing to be seated. Mr. 
Taylor, who had been asked to take the chair in 
the absence of Mr. Kerridye, in opening the pro- 
ceedings, said that they had met to hear a lecture, 
nut for a discussion. r. Reeve spoke of the cus- 
tomary formalities after lectures which were not 
followed by discussion, the passing of a vote of 
thanks, if the audience were pleased ; but the per- 


sons who called themselves Church Defenders 


said that they came to the meeting for a discussion. 
When the chairman said there would be no dis- 
cussion, Bloy, the ringleader, who was repeatedly 
7 to be quiet, indecently said, Shut up. 
old fellow! we did not come here to hear you.” 
Though told that there was to be no discussion, 
Bloy, forgetting that he was in a place of worship, 
talked of being an Englishman, and persisted in 
interrupting, until he was told that if he were not 
quiet he would be removed. Then the lecturer 
began to address the meeting, but Bloy by his 
interruptions practivally stopped bim, whereupon 
the lecturer told that if he was not quiet he would 
be turned out. Bloy replied, ‘* You told us that at 
Guyhirn. Now, these Methodists at Walsoken 
claimed their right as Englishmen to hold their 
meetings without being disturbed ; and Mr. J. W. 
Smith, in his book on The Law of Meetings,“ 
laid it down that if persons int errupted a meeting 
the police might be called upon to iutorfere, or the 
persons might be turned out as trespassers by the 
who were entitled to the immediate posses- 
sion of the room. Unless this were 80, meetings 
would be broken up by persons who would not 
submit to the chairman as they were bound to do, 
and the object of the meeting would be frustrated. 
If apereon went to a mee ing it must he for the object 
of the meetiny, asto hear the lecture; if he went with 
any other object he was a trespasser, aud had no 
right in the building. When Bloy told the lec- 
turer, after his caution, that he had threatened to 
have him turned out of the meeting at Guyhirn, he 
added, Who will turn me out?” Ravelen, who 
had authority in the management of the meeting, 
said, I will”; and then proceeded to turn him 
out. Thereupon Bloy, Buck, and others, called 
out, Churchmen to the rescue.” A number of 
men accordingly came to the rescue, when Buck, 
who tried to prevent Bloy being turned out, seized 
and tore Ravelen’s coat. Eventually these dis- 
turbers were ejected, and they remained at the 
door, which they beat with sticks till it was partly 
broken. The window shutters and windows were 
broken, stones were used, and persons were as- 
saulted with kicks and sticks, A more gross, 
cruel, foolish, unmanly attempt to stop a meeting 
could not be imagined. He was curious to see the 
persons who, acting thus, dared to say “7 repre- 
sented the Church of England. Men of learning 
and position did not attempt to stop meetings or 
hinder free discussion by clamour; on the contrary, 
they were always open to hear their opponents, 
as he knew from his experience in Norwich of the 
manner in which this very question had been there 
treated by lecturers holding opposite views. Ha, 
however, trusted that the result of this case would 
be that the proposition he originally made would 
be accepted. Mr. Reeve then called witnesses 
whose evidence would raise the whole question. 
Joha KHavelen, coal porter, of Wisbeach, and a 
Primitive Methodist, a very reapectable-lwking 
map, described what took place at the Oid Walso- 
ken Chapel when Mr. Lummis attended to lecture. 
When the lecturer arrived, there was a rush of 
persons, amoug whom were Bloy aud Bolding, into 
the c |, and the former at once gut into some 
altercation with Albins, who was showing people 
where to sit. There was great hubbub at the com- 
mencement of the proceedings, because the chair- 
man said that they had assembled to hear a lecture, 
not for discussion. Bloy repeatedly inquired, 
„Can't I ask a question? The chairman replied, 
% No; you have come to hear a lecture; call a 


answer the cases of riot. He, however, thought | meeting on your own grounds, and pay your own 


— 


costs. If you interrupt the meeting, you will be 
removed. As Bloy would not msintain order, 
Ravelen put his hand upon bis shoalder and said, 
If you can’t be quiet, you will be removed.“ 
Bloy and Bulding saiv, ** Who'll remove us?” 1 
will,” said Ravelen, who was a member of the local 
committee of the Liberatiou Society. Hardly had 
the lecturer began to address the meeting, when 
Bloy, Bolding, and others, made such a great row 
with their fect and their sticks, that nothing could 
be heard. The chairman in vain appealed to them 
to be orderly, so some one cried, *‘ Put them out! 
Kavelen again told Bloy that if he were not quiet 
he would be ejected. ‘‘ Who'll do it?” Bloy 
defiantly asked. 1 will,” said Ravelen; and as 
the prople shouted ‘* Turn him out, Ravelen took 
hold of Bloy, saying Out you come!’ But Buck, 
who was sitting in the pew or bench behind Ravelen, 
prevented this by seizing Kavelen round the neck 
and pulling him backwards, so that he was forced 
to quit his hold of Bloy to protect himself. As 
Buck moreover cried out ‘‘Church defenders to 
the rescue!“ Ravelen was surrounded in a moment 
and received some very rough treatment, and in 
trying to liberate himself from the grasp of Buck, 
his coat was torn so as to be made worthless. Mr. 
Wilkin commenced his cross-examination as if he 
wanted to ascertain what Ravelen could know of 
Liberation principles. 

‘Lhe further cross-examination brought out the 
fact that in the struggle between Buck and 
Kavelen, the coat of the former was also torn half. 
away. These proceedings, it was elicited in re- 
examination, sreatly alarmed six or seveu women 
who formed part of the audience, and with shrieks 
“2 ran towards the pulpit. | 

ne next witness, Mr. John Thomas Studd, 
farmer, gave a similar account of the row, and he 
solemnly declared on his oath that he believed the 
ovject of Bloy aud others was to break up the 
meeting. When Buck seized Ravelen frum behind, 
just as he was going to put Bloy out, Studd ap- 
proached them, when Buck viciousiy kicked bim in 
the jaw. Mr. Studd, who is a good specimen of 
the Norfolk farmer, said that though he could have 
taken Buck under one arm and Bloy under the 
other (fur they are both short persons), he refrained 
from retaliating, as he thought it better to quiet the 
disturbanve—a forbearance which Mr. Reeve said 
was most commendable. The majority of those pre- 
sent at the mectiug, Mr. Studd said iu cross-exami- 
nation, were in favour of Liberation principles, and 
the huotivg and hissing were improper ; and, more- 
over, Bloy used improper expressions, when he said 
that Mr. Lummis was telling lies. What occu: red 
in chapel would have been passed by but for what 
subsequently tuvk place outside, for the kuocking 
at the door, the breaking of the shutters, aud the 
chrowiug of stoves through the windows, prevented 
the meeting being brought to its proper couclusioa, 


The Rev. J. H. Lummis, a Baptist minister, who 
delivers lectures under the auspices of the Libera - 
tion Sovlety, next gave evidence, stating that on 
April 25 he delivered a lecture at Guyhirn amid 
great interruption frum Bloy amongst others; and 
vorruburatiug what Kavelen had said about the 
opening scene of the meeting at Walsoken, Mr. 
Luumuis described what he saw of the conduct of 
Bioy and others there. He had hardly stated the 
question asked by Mr. Gladstone, Is the Church 
vt Kuglaud wol th preserving?” when there was a 
renewal of the iuterruption, upon which he said 
If that disturbance continues, you will have to be 
put out.” Bloy said, Lou told us so at Guy- 
hirn.“ Thereupou followed an altercation between 
Bloy aud Raveieu, a call uf Church defenders to 
the rescue,” aud the ejection of the disturbers; but 
order was not sufficiently restored for a quarter of 
au hour tor him to proceed with his lecture Even 
when he did, he was so interrupted by the buildiug 
being assailed with sticks and stones, causing the 
shutters and windows to be broken, that ne had to 
give up before he had got half through the 
lecture. On going home he was hustled ; persons 
suggested But him into the pit,” and ethers 
peited him with sods, so that for three-quarters of a 
wile he was in danger. Mr. Wiikin cross-examined 
Mr. Lummis upon some of bis utterances. 

Mr. Taylor, a re ned tradesman, who is between 
seventy and eighty years of age, said that as 
chairman of the meeting he ruled that there should 
be no discussion, because that privilege had been 
abused at Guyhirn. He corroborated what had 
been said of the row. 

Mr. Moncricff, a Nonconformist, stated that 
Bley, when turned out of the meeting, charac- 
terised Mr. Lummis’ statement as lies, that Buck 
was kicking aud struggling when he seized Ravelen, 
and that after the disturbers had been removed, 
stones were thrown through the windows. 


malicious inju y tor uim to auswer. There was a 
struggle between Kaveten and Bloy, aud Buck 
vaiculmy bold of Ravelen, who fell aga nst the seat, 
tore hs coat, but without any malice. Moreover, 
Bivy was invited to the meeting, and who had a 
rigut to turn him out? Englishmen could hiss and 
express their disapprobation of what they heard at 
meetings. But tuis sovwety did not like discussion, 
or they would have bruught an action in the 
county court for the recuvery of the injury to the 


closed. When attacks were made upon the Church 
of England, persons had a right to ask if there 
would be a discussion. 

Mr. Reeve, who said that the parties might have 
waited until some statement had been e befure 


| they asked for discussion, contended that malice 


oe 


Mr. Wilkin contended tnat there was no case of 


coat, and there Buck’s mouth would not have been 
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was inferred, as when a man broke a hedge in 
trespassing upon a wood. i 
r. Wilkin maintained that as all were in- 
vited to the meeting. Bloy ought not to have been 
turned out, and that the chairman ought to have 
been elected by the meeting, when perhaps a veto 
would not have been put upon discussion. 

Mr. Reeve said it was customary to appoint a 
chairman beforehand, and if the appointment did 
not please the disturbere, they should have pro- 
posed someone else ; but when he was allowed to 
take the chair it was their business to submit to 
his ruling. If a lot of noisy boys were to be per- 
mitted to disturb men in grave matters it could 
not be expected that men would always keep their 
temper. As a Norfolk man, he felt it to be a 
scandal that men could not come forward to ex- 

ress their opinion without being answered by 

ruto force, as was threatened against Mr. Lummis. 
Buck, from his position in a lawyer’s office, must 
have known that he was doing wrong in resisting 
the turning out of Bloy by those who had autho- 
1 the chapel. 
e magistrates then cleared the court; and 
after some time the public were readmitted, when 

The Rev. E. Bramhall said: The magistrates 
have considered this case, and they cannot convict 
the defendant of malicious injury. 

TheClerk : The information is therefore dismissed, 
with costs 9s. 6d. 


Mr. Reeve then proceeded with the charge against 
Buck for assaulting Mr. Studd, in support of which 
the evidence in the previous case was taken as 
read. Mr. Studd, however, farther said that when 
the attempt was being made by Ravelen to turn 
Bloy out of the meeting, he went to the spot, when 
defendant kicked him in the jaw, and also struck 
him with a stick. So much was his jaw injured, 
that he was afraid he would be lockjawed. In cross - 
examination, complainant said that defendant was 
not held down until he began kicking, and that he 
never struck defendant a blow ; all he did to defen- 
dant was to get hold of the collar of his coat to 
prevent his kicking. Ravelen stated, in addition 
to the evidence he before gave, that when Studd 
told Buck that he had kicked him in the jaw, he 
replied, ‘‘And you tore my coat.” A witness 
named Balle deposed that he heard Buck tell one 
of his pale that Studd had torn his coat; and 
the pal replied, I would have split his skull 
open with the stick.” Buck answered, I could 
not get at him, but I * him three good kicks. 
Wituess said that Buck was clambering over a pew 
when he kicked at Studd from behind like a 
donkey,” Mr. Reeve remarked. | 


MX. Wilk in's defence to this case was that Bloy 
had a perfect right to be at the meeting, that 
Ravelen had no right ‘to remove him, that Buck 
— went to the relief of Bloy, and that as Mr. 
Studd went to Ravelen’s rescue he was kicked. No 
row was intended by the parties who went to the 
meeting. Mr. Wilkin created some amusement by 
comparing the conduct of the Liberators to the 

race-walkers, who, as described by Mr. George A. 

ala, sought to convert Colonel Quaggs. As that 
Officer thrashed every grace-walker who was sent 
to convert him, the sect employed a pugilist to 
assume the garb of a preacher, and to wait upon 
the Colonel, who, when he proposed the usual 
thrashing, found he had caught a tartar, and yield- 
ing tosuperior force was converted. He contended 
that the Liberators wanted to convert the Church- 


men of Walsoken by physical force; and the general 


scramble and row which ensued at the meeting 


resulted from an attempt being made to turn out 


those who had been invited to attend it. He then 
called several witnesses. 


The first witness, William Henry Bloy, said that 
he went to the meeting because a bill was sent to 
his school, and without having made any previous 
arrangements with anybody to create a disturbance. 
When Mr. Moncrieff supported the application for 
a di-cussiop, he said that he should like to have 
that confirmed by the chairman, whereupon Ravelen 
seized him by the shoulder, which was followed by 
a great deal of noise around Buck. Bloy denied 
that he annoyed the Guybirn meeting, and said 
that the chairman of that meeting even praised him 
for his conduct ; while he stated that he had no 
recollection of Mr. Lummis telling him at the 
Wal-oken meeting that he would be turned out, or 
of Ravelen saying anything to the like effect. He 
also denied making use of any offensive expressions, 
and said that the window of the chapel was broken 
by some person putting his elbow through it from 
the inside. George Simpole said he did not hear 
Bloy make use of offensive remarks, and that he 
saw Studd tear Buck’s coat. This witness, how- 
ever, stated that Mr. Lummis did refer to Bloy's 
disturbing the Guyhirn meeting. and cautioned him 
that if he were not quiet he would be turned ont. 
William <a Kingston was called to prove that 
Studd struck Buck on the cheek in the scuffle. 

This was the case for the defendant. 


The magistrates having consulted, decided that 
—— did ae the assault, and fined him la. and 
. 83. costs. 


Mr. Reeve then proposed to take the case against 
the lad Howard for striking Mr. Studd with a 
stick. If defendant would admit the assault and 
apologise he would withdraw the summons on bis 
ptyment of the costs. Mr. Wilkin said that Howard 
must plead guilty, as he had no defence, Mr. 
Reeve said that Studd and Howard’s father were 
friends, and if the lad would express his regret it 
would be sufficient. Howard accordingly pleaded 
guilty, and apologised to Mr. Studd, whereupon 


— we 


the summons was withdrawn on defendant paying | 


costs, 

Mr. Helsham suggested that in future, to avoid 
any such disputes as arose in this case, the pro- 
muoters of the meeting should put on their bill, No 
discussion allowed.” : 

Mr. Reeve was about opening the case against 
Rloy and White for damaging the chapel, when Mr. 
Helsham said: Is there n way in which this matter 
can be s+ ttled in an amicable manner? 

Mr. Reeve then expressed his opinion that he 
had done enough on behalf vf the Liberation Society 
to show the public by the decision of the magi- 
strates that such society, in common with all others, 
was under the protection of the law. 

The Bench: Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Reeve eaid that the society did not wish to 
ress harshly upon these people, whom they be- 
ieved to have been foolishly misled. As two per- 

sons had been convicted, one by the Bench ani the 
other upon his own confession, that would be 
sufficient, so he would not waste any more of the 
magistrates’ time, but withdraw the other sum- 
monses. 

Mr. Wilkin : And I will withdraw everything, 
and I promise that whenever they have a discussion 

in, we will never go near them. I echo what 

r. Reeve has said, that it would have been better 
if they had not gone. It does no good. 

The proceedings, which had occupied six hours, 


then terminated. 


DISESTABLISHMENT MEETINGS. 


Mr. Gordon is addressing a long series of meetings 
in Cornwall on the Burials question, the Wesleyans 
having taken great interest in this subject. 
week Mr. Gordon lectured as follows :— 

LAUNCESTON. Monday evening he was at the 
Wesleyan Schoolroom, Mr. Pethybridge presiding. 
There was a very fair attendance, including 
leading Nonconformists, bat sad disturbance by 
adjoining church-bells, which raised a tremendous 
clatter from beginning to end. Mr. Gordon had 
scarcely anticipated such a reception, he said, so 
soon. There was a unanimous resolution, with 
petition. | 


Penzance.—On Tuesday evening, at St. John's 


Hall here, the Rev. . Andrews, Wesleyan 
superintendent, occapied the chair. It was a good 
company, and t interest. There was a peti- 
tion and resolution, several friends ably following 
Mr. Gordon’s address. 

St. Ausr. —On Wednesday evening Mr. 
Gordon was in the Town Hall, but, unfortunately, 
the night of the local feast, and, ia addition to pre- 
occupation of the public mind there by noise, great 
row underneath and around the hall. Mr. Hobbs 
presided. The meeting, however, was hearty. 

HLsrox.—On Thursday evening, at the Town 
Hall, there was a capital attendance, Mr. Rows 
presiding. Mr. Gordon and lectare were received 
with enthusiasm, the subject being especially 
appropriate in Helston, where the burial board has 
E to build any mortuary chapels at all, 

use if they build one, they must build two. 
Mr. Gordon advised them to be -consistent, and 
refuse to divide the ground, More, of course, will 
be heard of this case. 

Truro.—On Friday evening, in the Assembly 
Rooms, was the best meetimg yet held under 
Liberation auspices in the future Cornish city. 
Mr. Martin was in the chair, and most hearty 
reception of Mr. Gordon’s lecture, and subsequent 
addresses of local friends. 

This week Mr. Gordon is at Camborne, Fal- 
mouth, Hoyle, Redruth, and then on to Winch- 
—_ near Cheltenham, of recent burial case 
ame. 


BoTTisHAM, NEAR CAMBRIDGE.—On Wednesday 
evening last the Rev. J. H. Lummis lectured here 
on be Counter-Reformation Movement,” the 
Rev. Mr. Thain presiding. Another meeting asked 
for. New ground. 

SoHAM, NEAR ELV. — There was a large audience 
to hear a lecture on Friday evening last by Mr. 
Lummis, the Rev. W. Young presiding, supported 
by several ministers of the district. Cordial appre- 
ciation was expressed, and an interest excited 
which is not likely to diminish. New ground. 

WATERBEACH, NEAR CAMBRIDGE.—The Rev. 
J. H. Lummis lectured in the Baptist Chapel on 
Thursday evening last, James Toller, E-q, in the 
chair. The topic of the lecture was Stock Objec- 
tions to Disestablishment,” the lecture being heard 
with much interest. The Revs. Messrs. Hall, Wain- 
wright, and Bell also spoke, together with Messrs. 
Todd and Graves. A resolution was passed con- 


demning the Government Burial Bill. New 
ground. 


On Sunday in all the Roman Catholic churches 
in the metropolis services were held in celebration 
of the Pope’s Jubilee. 

The Duke of Norfolk has offered an asylum in 
England to the — an and exiled Bishops of Pader- 
born and Ermland. 

Canon Thorold, Bishop Designate of Rochester, 
has sailed for America, and intends to be back in 
London early in July. The Record has much 
2323 in anoouncing that he will be succeeded in 

is can in York Cathedral by the Rev. James 
Fleming, M.A., vicar of St. Michael’s, Chester- 
square. 

RELIGIOus FREEDOM Ix Spatn.—The Protestant 
— r of San Fernando, in the Province of Cadiz, 

ving refused to remove his hat on the o of 
a Catholic procession was attacked and ill-treated 


| regards the Church, the a 


by the le. The Government being resolved to 
maintain the principle of — liberty has 
ordered an investigation into this affair with the 
object of punishing the guilty parties. 

RituaLism 1s Sour Lon DON. The South London 
Observer says: — An ugly episode happened to the 
Bishop of Winchester the other day. Ou his lord - 
ship arriving at the Ritualistic Mission Church of 
St. Alphege, Blackfriara-road, for the purpose of 
holding a confirmation, he was met with a protest 
signed by a number of ratepavers complaiving of 
the teaching and ceremonial of the church, where, 
they allege, the use of the confessional is exten- 
sively practised.” 

Tue DEN BIN RErepos Case.—Lord Penzance, 
as Dean of Arches, had before bim on Saturday the 
case of Hughes and Williams v. Edwards, which is 
known as the Denbixh rere dos case. The question 
at issue is whether the representation of the cruci- 
fixion of our Saviour could legally be placed in the 
Church of St. Mary, Denbigh, or whether it was, as 
alleged on the other side, an adjunct to a Roman 
Catholic altar, and liable to superstitious reverence, 
and likely to cause scandal and offence. At the 
conclusion of the arguments Lord Penzance reserved 
judgment. 

A BisHor oN THE Cuurcu Crisis.—The Bishop 
of Ely, writing in reply to an address from a 
number of clergymen of Cambridge and the neigh- 
bourhood expressing great anxiety and distress at 
the present aspect c Church affairs, says that he is 
not surprised at their anxiety, adding that in his 


opinion the crisis is the result not of a few recent. 


events, but of a gradual development through 
many years of opposite tendencies in the Church 
and State. His — considers the chief diffi- 
culty to be that arising from possible legislation as 
to faith and worship by Parlisment alone, He 
desires a reform of Convocation and the concurrent 
action of a representative body of laymen ; and he 
considers that while Parliament must have power 
both to initiate and amend Church legislation, it is 
essential that nothing should become law without 
the deliberate and expressed sanction of the Church 
in her Synods. 7 : 

THE ANNIVERSARY SERVICES OF THE CONFRA- 
TERNITY OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT were held 
on Thursday, there being an early celebration of 
Holy Communion in some 200 churches, ‘while there 
was a high celebration of Holy Communion at St. 
Barnabas, Pimlico, and St. Agnes, Kennington 
Park, at eleven. In the former church there was 
not standing room; bat though vestments were 
worn, there was no incense used or any of the 
minutia of ritual which took place last Corpus 
Christi Day, at St. Peter’s, London Docks. Never- 
theless at that portion of the Nicene Creed which 
refers to the Incarnation nearly the whole of the 
congregation went down simultaneously on their 
kuees ; and the epistle and which were 
intoned, were not those recognived by the English 
Church for the day. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. H. Montague Villiers, a son of a former 
Bishop of Durham. 

Tue Rev. T. Petuam Dare applied in the 
Queen’s Bench Division on Thursday for a prohibi- 
tion to Lord Penzance, as Judge of the Arches 
Court, to restrain him from further preceedings 
under the Public Worship Act. The ground on 
which the application was made was that the whole 
ore against Mr. Dale were irregular, 

rst, because the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of London were both inte- 
rested in the patronage, so that neither of them 
could take any part in the matter; and, secondly, 
because the case had been heard at a place not 
authorised by the Act—namely, Lambeth, which is 
nut in London or Westminster, or in the diocese of 
London. Mr. Justice Lush asked what further 
proceedings it was desired to restrain? Mr. 
Uharles, Q. C., who appeared for Mr. Dales said 
that there were the proceedings on the sequertra- 
tion, and that proceedings might ultimately be 
taken even to produce a forfeiture of the living, in 
which event the archbishop would have the right 
to present to the living Moreover, there were 
the proceedings to levy the costs. Mr. Justice 
Mellor said there was sufficient plausibility in the 
second objection to induce the court to grant a rule 
nisi on that point as well as on the first, and as 
the first was worthy of consideration, the learned 
counsel might take a rule nisi on both points. 


Tue Bisnorgics Bitt.—Mr. Cowen has given 
notice that on the second reading of this bill he 
will move as an amendment, That, in the opinion 
of this House, it is undesirable as long as the 
Episcopal Church continues to be established by 
law, to increase the number of bisbopries On 
this subject the Liberator says :—‘‘ One effect of 
these new appointments will be to so cheapen 
bishops that they will be less induential than they 
have Hitherto been ; another, that with so man 
bishops without seats in Parliament, the public 
will begin to ask more seriously than they have 
yet done why any should be there. A third effect 
will be to increasingly disgust a large section of 
Episcopalians with Erastianism which mak u the 
existence of bishops depend on the will of a Go- 
vernment and Parliament; and creates 2 
reverend fathers in God’ by letters patent. 0 
injustice of compelling Churchmen to find the en - 
dowments, while the Government finds the men, 
will be more and more felt. And, lastly, the 
wrangles between the bishops and the are 
LI tb ie aba 

means more an more confu- 
— But, whatever the practical results, ac 
tment of these addi- 
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tional State functionaries involves the infliction of 
fresh injustice on that portion of the community 
which dissents from the Church of England.” 

CHURCH-RATES AT HorsHaM.—Several persons 

were lately summoned at the Horsham Petty 
Sessions for non-payment of a Church restoration 
rate.” One of them-—Mr. J. Harrington—who 
was summoned for Is. Id., pleaded that, according 
to Jervis Act, the prosecution must enforce the 
* of the rate within six months after the 

rot demand, and as it could not be proved that this 
was done, the prosecution had failed. The plea was 
admitted by the magistrates, and the cases were 
dismissed, ‘‘A Victim,” writing in the West Surrey 
Times, says :—-‘‘ The whole amount for which the 
fifteen Nonconformists were summoned was under a 
pound, and it appears contemptible that the officials 
of the richest Church in Christendom should demean 
themselves by extracting by force such a paltry 
sum from those who have no interest in the buildin 
in which Parliamentary Churchmen worship. I 
Churchmen had the self-respect and independence 
which we mustaccord to most Dissenters,they would 
not even ask Nonconformists to help them in paying 
such an insignificant amount as some 60/, or 70/, 
per year for church restoration purposes, One 
denomination of Dissenters in this town are makin 
an effort to raise voluntarily some 1,000/, for churc 
restoration purposes, yet the State-Church sect 
cannot, or rather will not, attempt to raise, without 
such means as summonses and distraints, the small 
sum of some 3001. or 400/. yet unpaid of the 1,000/. 
borrowed some years since.“ 


Beligions und Benominational Rewws. 


The Rev. R S. Holmes, minister of the Victoria- 
toad Church, Northampton, has resigned bis pasto- 
rate, having accepted the charge uf Bishopsgate 
Chapel, London. 

At the annual conference of Welsh Wesleyan 
Methodists at Carnarvon, a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted in favour of laymen being admitted 
to the deliberations of the Conference. 

The Rev. E. Paxton Hood, of Offord-road Chapel, 
Barnabury, has accepted a call to the church wor- 
shipping in Cavendish Cha Manchester, which 
has been without a pastor since Mr. Bray's removal 
to Montreal. 

The foundation-stone of a new Wesleyan chapel, 
to cost about 7,000/., was on Friday afternoon laid 
at Gloucester, by Mr. Alderman Hadley, Sheriff of 
London and Middlesex, who is a Wesleyan, and 
connected with Gloucester by birth. Dr. Morley 
Panshon was present, and gave an address. 

KIRKsTALL —The foundation-stone of a new 
church and schools at Kirkstall—in connection with 
the Ne Church—was laid the week 
before last by E. Baines, Esq. The Revs. T. Sle van 
(pastor), W. Bolton, A. H. Byles, of Headingley- 
hill, and E. R. Conder, of Leeds, took part in the 
service. The new church is to seat persons ; 
the estimated cost being about 3,663/. 

Tue Lonpon SuxDAT-SchoOL FestivaLt.—Next 
Wednesday is the day fixed for the fifth annual 
festival of the London schools affiliated to this 
choir. The festival takes the form of a concert at 
the Crystal Palace, followed by balloon ascents, 
the fountains, and waterworks, and numerous 
other attractions. The concert takes place at three 
o’clock, and will begin by 5,000 selected scholars, 
teachers, and friends from more than 142 of the 
Sunday-schools of London. 

Orsgetr.—The anniversary services of the Con- 

ational Chapel, Orsett, were held on Tuesday, 

ay 29. The Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D., preached 
in the afternoon. A public meeting was held in the 
evening, presided over by Serle Nash, Esq., assisted 
by the following ministers :—The Revs. J. Williams, 
S. Bater, J. Morisop, A. M. Carter, A. Keuht, J. 
Merchant, H. Pearson, J. F. Buddell (pastor), and 
other friends. The proceedings of the day were of 
special interest, owing to the recent enlargement 
and improved condition of the chapel, which will 
render it capable of accommodating nearly double 
the number of persons which it formerly held. 


Collections were made in aid of the restoration 


fund, 

MAxsTILD (Notrs).—On May 29 the memorial- 
stone of anew Corgregational church was laid by 
Samuel Morley, Esq., M. P., in the principal 
thoroughfare of this busy Midlandtown. Since the 
close of the last century the congregation has wor- 
shipped in a chapel scrupulously plain in style and 
curiously difficult of access. Various efforts to 
remedy deficiencies which were clearly apparent 
were made at different periods, but not until April, 
1875, while the church was without a pastor, was 
the movement actually begun. An excellent site 
in an eligible position was obtained, and here a 
new place of worship, built of stone, and capable of 
seating some 600 persons, is being erected, and is 
expected to be completed early next year. The 
estimated cos’ of the church and schools is 4,5001., 
the total expenses exceeding five thousand pounds. 
Towards this amount the Mansfield congregation, 
although not wealthy, has promised to * 1 
1.050“; friends in other places, 1000/.; the English 
Congregational Chapel Building Society bas 
granted a free loan of 400“. Altogether, the 
sums paid and promised, added to the 
proceeds of a bazaar held on May 2 and 3, and the 
collections at the stone-laying services, amount to 
nearly three thousand pounds. There was a large 
gathering of people, including representatives of 
every religious denomination in the town, to witness 


the performance of the ceremony on the 29th. 
After devotional exercises, conducted by the Revs. 
K. Jackson (Sutton) and Henry Marsden, Baptist 
(Mansfield); the Rev. J. G. Tolley, pastor of the 
church, read the statement of the Building Com- 
mittee, and mentioned that copies of various papers 
and documents relating to the church were de- 
posited in the stone. Mr. Morley then laid 
the stone with great precision, and in the 
course of a subsequent address said that the new 
place of worship was necessary to the town, seeing 
that with a population of 12,500 there was religious 
accommodation in Mansfield for only 5,000. He 
dwelt also upon the importance of sinking denomi- 
national distinctions, upon the freedom enjoyed by 
non-Established churches, the superiority of the 
voluntary principle, upon the necessity of those 
who objected to legal restraints to come out of the 
Church, and upon the danger of disparaging the 
authority of the Bible as the Word of God. 
Among the ministers present were the Revs. John 
Bartlett, T. Mays (Nottinghan.), H. Arnold 
(Sheffield), G. Snashall, B.A. (Chesterfield), 
H. Balls, J. Jenkins, T. J. Cope, Methodist (Mans- 
field), C. W. Butler (Eastwood), J. E. Moore (Work- 
sop). e meeting was held during the evening 
in the Wesleyan Chapel, the largest building in the 
town, which had been kindly granted for the occa- 
sion. It was filled with an attentive audience. 
Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P., presided, and in addi- 
tion to the ministers whose names are given above, 
the Rev. F. S. Williams, of Nottingham, was pre- 
sent. The Rev. J. G. Tolley gave a brief sketch 
of the history of the church, and said that their 
movement on behalf of a new place of worship was 
not a substitute for spiritual progress. The con- 
gregation had increased, and there had been addi- 
tions to their membership. The work in the 
Sabbath school and village chapels had steadily 
advanced, Asa congregation they deeply felt that 
they existed only to extend the kingdom of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. They were not ashamed of 
their ancient principles, nor had they the faintest 
wish to conceal their real position as Protestant 
Nonconformists, Congregational Independents, and 
Evangelical Dissenters. In the course of his address 
the Chairman, after some congratulatory remarks, 
said he was every day more convin that de- 
nominationalism was one of the greatest hindrances 
in the spread of religion among the people. He im- 
pressed upon them the necessity of attaching less 
importance to sectarianism and more to their 
Christianity. He believed that denominationalism 
was standing in the way of religion, and he said so 
most distinctly. He himself knew a town in 
Wales where there were more sittings provided 
in places of worship than could be filled by the 
people. Hs asked the question why it was, that 
they should try to cut out their fellow Christians, 
who were just as earnest as themselves. He had 
asked a minister in the town, whom he had met 
that afternoon, if in the great villages which were 
springing up in that district through the great de- 
velopment of the coal and iron trade, it would 
not be possible to find the Wesleyans, Baptists, or 
Independents prepared to take a place of worship, 
not as a esleyan, Baptist, or Independent 
chapel, but as a united body. Moreover, where 
they had so much in common, he was convinced 
they would be largely more powerful if they 
adopted this course than they were at present. 
He asked them to think over this—it was a very 
serious matter—and to try to solve this question 
whether religious work was to be carried on by 
agencies—the outgrowth of the spiritual life of the 
people—or by the civil government. In his own 
judgment it was going against the civil government. 
(Applause.) He bad no doubt whatever but that 
the influence of political parties was unfavourable, 
distinctly unfavourable, to the growth of religion 
amongst the people. He had mixed largely with 
the le; he belonged to and spraug from them; 
but 4 a deep conviction on his own mind that 
there was something absolutely wrong among all 
classes, and that they were missing their oppor- 
tunity of action. Addresses were subsequently 
delivered by the Revs. J. Bartlett, F. S. Williams, 
H. Arnold, G. Snashall, and the proceedings 
closed with the customary votes of thanks, and 


singing. 


Correspondence. 


— 
THE LICENSING QUESTION. 
To the Hiitor of the Nonconformist. 


Sir,—As I have recently given in your columns 
a synopsis of the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords on the prevalence of 
habits of intemperance,” and, as I have indicated at 
some length the experience of Norway and Sweden 
in regard to licensing—which have been especially 
brought before the committee, I may now perhaps 
summarise some of the facts and conclusions which 
are arrived at by the report and the evidence it 
embodies. One of the most important lessons to be 
learnt in regard to the question is that the statistics 
on which so much reliance has been wont to be 
placed, as showing the comparative drunkenness of 
towns—the number of apprehensions for drunken- 
ness, &c.—are only very imperfect proof thereof. 
It is abundantly clear from the evidence brought 
before the committee that the number of apprehen- 


| sions for drunkenness is, first of all, one varying 


greatly under the varying circumstances and towns; 
and, secondly, that it by no means shows the 
amount of drunkenness in those towns, or even the 
amount brought under the notice of the police, but 
only that widely differing amount in which they 
take action. One of the witnesses of most expe- 
rience puts in a statement of the comparative 
amount of apprehensions for drunkenness various 
large towns, but he prefaces it with the caution 
that the number of police-constables to inhabitants, 
the extent of the area of the beat of each, and the 
comparative density of population, are circum- 
stances to be taken into account as well 
as the manner in which magistrates deal 
with drunken charges when brought before 
them. he condition of trade in the various 
towns is a matter affecting the comparisor, and one 
witness adds that in seaports the amount of 
drunkenness fluctuates with the wind, and the con- 
sequent arrival or non- arrival of sailing-vessels. 
These causes of variation make generalisation from 
the returns and statistics difficult ; but it seems the 
opinion of those best able to judge that, in the 
large towns, drunkenness is increasing. There is 
very wide diversity of opinion as to the cause of 
this. One witness blames the extension of the 
system to grocers and off licences,” whilst 
another believes that the influence of this in the 
large towns is small. It is understood, however, 
that witnesses are to give evidence—including a 
northern county member, who has special oppor- 
tunity for observation —as to the serious results of 
the off-licence system in the mining districts. 
The Chief Constable of Birmingham deems that the 
club system is a special evil, aad one of the mem- 
bers of the committee, catching this tone, desig- 
nates these political clubs as ‘‘ unlicensed public- 
houses.” Another conclusion, for which there are 
reliable figures, is that the Sunday apprehensions 
are very large ; and there is a general, but not a 
universal, expression of opinion that drunkenness 
amonget females ia increasing relatively and 
actually. 

There is comparatively little agreement as to 
how this growing evil may be met. On the whole, 
however, the tendency of thought is in the direc- 
tion of greater restriction of the growth of facilities 
for the sale of drink ; and, in a large number of 


instances, the belief is expressed that this check | 
should be applied under the direction of local 


option, There isa strong plea put in for what may 
be called the municipal restriction of the growth 
by the transference to the corporation—or to a 
body formed from the corporation and from the 
ratepayers—of the powers, duties, and privileges of 
the publicans. A desire is expressed, apart from 
this, and chiefly by the police executive, that there 
should be some mode of dealing with the ‘‘ Sunday 
traveller” question; and by magistrates that their 
powers should be extended so that they could 
attack conditional clauses to licences, and that 
they had power to prevent structural alterations in 
licensed houses. The latter springs from the 
growth of the long bar” and vault system, under 
which public-houses lose their character of places 
of refreshment, and become, as it is graphically 
stated, mere resorts for ‘‘congregational drinking.” 
There is also the expression of a desire that cumu- 
lative penalties should be more frequently awarded 
for drunkenness, and several other minor but still 
important suggestions are made. 


It is evident, however, that the fringe of the 
question has only as yet been touched. At pre- 
sent only four great boroughs have been adequately 
represented, and the county which has acquired s9 
great a notoriety for that growth of its drunkenness 
has been unheard. Morecver, it is not so much in 
the great centres of town population—vast as is the 
drunkenness there—where the evil is greatest pro- 
portionately, for in some degree concentrated public 
opinion partially becomes a corrective; but it is 
in districts such as the Potteries, in the Welsh, 
Cleveland, and Durham mining districts, where 
that opinion cannot be so concentrated or directed, 
that there is now the need of light. In the large 
towns, moreover, there is, as a general rule, some- 
thing like uniformity in the mode of dealing with 
offenders against the Jaw, but in the scattered 
populous districts there is anything but this. There 
is also need that the efforts which have been made 
in several parts of the country to enforce existing 
laws—such as that at Luton—should be investi- 
gated, and also that the bearings o! provisions 
in local and municipal Acts should be made 
known, as it is understood that in the latter 
there are some curious provisions the bearing and 
effect of which would be a valuable mass of 
evidence, In several parts of the country—as at 
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Saltaire—there are districts in which the sale of 
drink is prohibited; and an official statement 
as to the results of these personal prohibitions 
would be a valuable addition to the know- 
ledge necessary before dealing with the licensing 
system. In these and in other similar modes 
there is a wide field yet to be traversed, and 
if the committee should attempt it, and succeed in 
the attempt, they will have rendered a greater 
service to the cause of temperance and licensing 
reform than has been rendered since the committee 
of the reformed House of Commons, presented over 
two-score years ago, through Mr. Silk-Buckingham, 
a memorable report. 
Yours, &c., 


June 2, 1877. J. W. 8. 


SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 
Housk or Commons, Monpay NIGHT. 


Tne House of Commons which met on Thursday 
after the Whitsuntide recess, showed no violent 
disposition to resume its work. There were not 
more than half-a-hundred members present at any 
time of the night, and these did not find any 
superior attraction in the oratorical fare provided 
for them. Lord Elcho happening to be in his 
place took the opportunity of delivering a speech, 
or rather of addressing to the Government 
an interpellation, which slightly ruffled the 
equanimity of the assembly. The noble lord wanted 
to know, in brief, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were prepared for any contingencies that 
might arise out of the war between Turkey and 
Russia, and even wanted the Minister of War to go 
into details showing what he was prepared to do, 
and when and where he would do it. Of course 
Mr. Hardy declined to give the desired informa- 
tion; but it was with some difficulty that Lord 
Elcho was induced to subside. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. W. H. Smith was 
hanging about, fearfal Jest some brusqueness of 
reply should lead to unpleasantness and to a scene, 
the net result of which would be the postponement 
of the Committee of Supply. But Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy, though he has the reputation of being an 
exceedingly short-tempered man, always holds him- 
self in on occasions like this, and nothing coald 
have been more judicious than the tone and manner 
of his reply. Thus, after a few more speeches had 
been made, the House went into Committee, and 
Lord Elcho and members like him—who do not 
care to take part in the drudgery of legislation, 
being chiefly interested in making speeches on 


prominent questions—having retired, the Com- 


mittee progressed merrily, and a good many votes 
were agreed to, the House sitting late for a first 
night. 

On Friday the absence of animation peculiar to 
the preceding night was again notable. Ministers 
made a point of earning their salaries and keeping 
up the character of the Government by being in 
their places ; but, with the exception of the Trea- 
sury bench, no part of the House was more than 
half full The front Opposition bench was, by 
reason of its prominence, lamentably empty, Mr. 
Childers and Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen being the 
faithful among the faithless found. As the Marquis 
of Hartington is curiously particular not to be in 
his place on an ordinary night, it was not to be ex- 
pected that he would be on view on the evening of 
the day on which the Oaks had been run. He was 
not false to his reputation, and did not show up at 
any part of the night; an abstention in which he 
was kept in countenanee by the whole of his col- 
leagues except the two named. : 


It is true that the business on the paper was not 
of a character that would induce noble lords having 
attractive engagements elsewhere to abandon them. 
Supply was of course the first order of the day, 
but there were a number of amendments on the 
paper which promised an exbausting series of de- 
bates. Lord Claud Hamilton brought on the case 
of the necessity of something being done about the 
harbours on the east coast; a touch of comedy 
being given to what was otherwise a funereal pro- 
ceeding by the interposition of Mr. Freshfield, 
with a plea for Dover. Mr. Freshfield’s 
speech was bitterly resented by gentlemen 
interested in the subject brought forward by Lord 
Claud Hamilton, ani various efforts were made 
to stop him. But the hon. member had come down 
with what Mr. Serjeant Simon would call carefully 
prepared ‘‘ instructions,” and he monotonously went 
on, provokingly indifferent to the appeals made to 
him. At length the Speaker was induced to iuter- 
fere, and Mr. Freshfield was pulled up, though not 
before he had thoroughly gained his point in re- 
minding the Government and the country of the 


fact that the man and boy, whom travellers to the 
Continent will have observed any time these past 
ten years at work upon the Dover Pier, 
had not yet accomplished their work. Sir 
C. Adderley replied on the part of the 
Government. But it being clear that what he had 
said in the way of preventing a division was un- 
availing, Sir Stafford Northcote came forward and 
added his appeal to that of his colleague, that the 
House should not be asked to divide. A division 
was nevertheless insisted upon, and Sir William 
Dyke had the satisfaction of testifying to the dis- 
cipline he maintains in marshalling a Ministerial 
majority. After this the fate of the sitting became 
imminent, and though Sir William struggled against 
the repeated efforts made to count out, he was in 
the end defeated. Mr. Monk’s appearance, with 
evident signs of a speech concealed on his person, 
was sufficient to deal a fatal blow to a sitting which 
did not add either to the advance of business or to 
the high character of the House of Commons. 

To-night there was quite a muster of the Liberal 
party, ‘‘ consolidated” once more, though it is 
to be feared only temporarily. The adhesive force 
was to be found in the amendment which Mr. 
Goschen moved to the Universities Bill, and which 
proposed to abolish the necessity that before a man 
should hold a headship or fellowship in a college 
he should have taken orders. The Marquis of 
Hartington was in his place, and ranged under his 
banner were no less personages than Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone spoke in 
favour of the new clause, delivering himself of a 
speech in which his worst mannerisms were mag- 
nified. Some sentences in his address were utterly 
appalling by reason of their circuitousness and 
their involution. The fact is, as became clear by 
one of the providentially short sentences of the 
speech, Mr. Gladstone is not able to look without 
absolute disfavour on the connection between cleri- 
calism and school management. Indeed, he went 
so far as to say that he desired to see the clerical 
element considerably represented in the headships 
and fellowships. Nevertheless, his Liberal con- 
science, as opposed to his ecclesiastical prejudices, 
impelled him to vote for the new clause, and, being 
thus between two opposing forces, we had the 
wearisome speech to-night. 

In Mr. Hanbury’s speech there was furnished 
one of those manifestations which we now often 
have of native intelligence rebelling against Con- 
servative education. Mr. Hanbury was enabled to 
save himself from the iniquity of voting against 
the Government, because the new clause proposed 
to dissever clerical office from headships as well 
as from fellowships. But he frankly declared that 
in the case of fellowships the existing system was 
most mischievous, and on that account, whilst he 
could not vote for the clause, he could not vote 
against it. The majority was instructive, as after 
a severe whip the Government were able to carry 
the day by only 147 votes against 138. 

The postponement to the 18th inst. of the con- 
sideration of the report on the Burials Bill in the 
House of Lords, is taken as conclusive of the inten- 
tion of the Government to drop the bill. I have 
the best authority for stating that, with a view to 
prevent the (Ministerially) desired object of abso- 
lutely shelving the question this session, Mr. 
Osborne Morgan will forthwith ballot for a place, 
in order, if necessary, to bring on in the House of 
Commons a resolution embodying Lord Harrowby’s 
amendment. 


WITH THE RADICALS AT BIRMINGHAM. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


Last Thursday was, undoubtedly, a great day for 
the Birmingham Radicals, as well as for Mr. Glad- 
stone—so great, that I believe they were somewhat 
surprised at their own success. Fifteen days was 
but a short time to organise such a demonstration ; 
but, so far as numbers and enthusiasm were con- 
cerned, thrice that time would not have yielded 
more satisfactory results, though it might have 
somewhat affected the minor arrangements. As it 
was, the Birmingham Liberal Association was not 
prepared for either such anxiety to attend the Con- 
ference in the day, or such readiness to pay five 
shillings apiece for reserved seats at night. What 
might have been a mainly local, came to be a 
general demonstration; and Liberals poured in 
from North, South, East, and West, without regard 
to distance or to expense. | 

The Conference seems to have been constituted 
on somewhat rigorous principles; the admission 
not only being confined to delegates of Liberal 
associations, but some limitation being, I believe, 
imposed in regard to} the kind of associations 


| 


be indalged in oratory. 


themselves. Probably some politiciens wonld have 

considered the assembly a by no means influen- 

tial one; seeing that there were but three 
M. P.'s present, and no lords, baronets, or 
knights, or any of the ornamental members cf 

the Liberal party. But, in another sense, it was 

about as influential a gathering as could well be 
desired; for these hard headed and strong-faced 

looking men were among the hardest and most de- 

voted workers in the ranks of Liberalism, and they 
evidently meant business. I was struck with the 
number of well-known Nonconformists to be seen 
all over the room. Mr. Carvell Williams and Mr, 
Ellington came down to watch the proceedings on 
behalf of the Liberation Society, and several of the 
country members of its committee were present 
in the capacity of delegates. In fact, if the 
Nonconformist element had been extracted, I do- 
know what would have been left; while at the 
public meeting in Bingley Hall, I think, Mr. Glad- 
stone was the only Churchman who spoke, 

The Conference had evidently not assembled to 
Mr. Chamberlain, as chair- 
man, opened the proceedings with one of his clear, 
pointed, and suggestive speeches ; and Mr. Harris 
was just a trifle lengthy in moving the first reso- 
lution ; but subsequent speakers had little chance 
of being general, or discursive, or otherwise than 
strictly practical. Indeed, the cries ok Vote, 
vote!” indicated impatience hardly compatible 
with the importance of the subject to be discussed 
—though the impatience was probably due in part 
to anxiety to secure a place on the railway plat- 
form, in time to welcome Mr. Gladstone on his 
arrival. The impulsive haste which is one of the 
characteristics of Birmingham political movements 
was certainly not wanting; for the statement of 
the proposed constitution and objects of the pro- 
jected ‘‘N ational Federation of Liberal Associa- 
tions was put into the hands of the delegates only 
as they entered the room, and the Conference was 
asked to approve, and did, in fact, approve of the 
whole thing straight off. Some of the delegates did 
suggest that it would be well to consider the pro- 
posals more fully, and were careful to say. that they 
would not pledge the bodies which sent them to 
approve of what they had never seen. Some of the 
objections started, and the questions asked, showed 
that most haste had proved worse speed. That was 
especially the case with regard to the constitution 
of the Council and the appointment of vice-presi, 
dents. The proposal was that a town or dis- 
trict with a population of above 100,000 should 
appoint twenty representatives—with above 50,000, 
ten, and under 50,000, five. Several anomalies 
which this arrangement would involve were pointed 
out, and it was proposed that the representation 
ehould be leas arbitrary and be self-adjusting. Then, 
when Mr. Firth asked, was London to be regarded 
as one town, or district? the replies were both 
„% Ves and No“; but, the latter predominating, i 
he pointed out that, if London were dealt with 800 · 
tionally, the proposal made would give it several 
hundred representatives. Apparently, London—not- 
withstanding the late victory of its Liberalism et 
the school board elections—had been as completely 
forgotten as though it did not exist, True, the only 
London Liberal Association represented was that of 
Greenwich; and if that were the result, not of 
accident, but of the non-existence of Liberal Associa- 
tions, metropolitan Liberalism certainly received 
some punishment in the ignominious position which 
it occupied at this Birmingham Conference. 

When the vice-presidents of the new organisation 


came to be elected, it was proposed that the presi- 


dents of the Liberal associations of certain towns 
should be appointed, by virtue of their office. 
Here, again, not the metropolis only, but all the 
South and West of England, was passed over, and, 
on that fact being noticed, it was proposed that 
first one town, and then another, should be added to 
the list ; until it was at length proposed that all the 
presidents should be vice-presidents, to prevent 
jealousy. Ultimately, the difficulty was got over 
by giving the committee power to add twenty-five 
names, and by this time the conference had come 
to feel the necessity for adopting the advice of Mr, 
Mark Phillips, M.P., to accept what the Birming- 
ham people had prepared ; with the idea of trying it 
for a year, and then mending what was wrong or 
defective. The Conference—which was very good- 
humoured, as well as earnest—agreed to this; but 
it failed to insert in the constitution any provision 
for making the alterations which might be found to 
be necessary. ; 

There were two points in regard to which thedele.- 


gates from a distance were evidently a little anxious, 


Was the proposed Federation to havea political 
programme of its own, or wore the local associati 
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to be left perfectly independent? On this point, 
however, the statement issued was explicit; it 
being declared that each association was to manage 
its own affairs, and tbat no formal political pro- 
gramme will be submitted for general acceptance.” 
This was accepted as satisfactory, and no doubt 
prevented a great deal of discussion. The relation 
which Birmingham was to sustain to the movement 
was indicated by the proposal that the meetings of 
the genervyl committee should be held at Birming- 
ham until it shall be otherwise determined ;” 
while the council meetings may be held at various 
places. It was, however, expressly stated that, 
although the movement had originated in Birming- 
ham, it was wished that it should be national, and 
not have ‘‘too strong a Birmingham flavour,” and, 
that being the case, it was not at all good policy to 
appoint Birmingham men tothe presidency, the trea- 
surership and honorary secretaryship of the new 
organisation. But, as I have suid, the members of 
the Conference were not critically disposed, and 
though I dare say, when they come to consider in 
their own circles what was done and proposed at 
Birmingham on this memorable day, they will start 
questions which did not then occur to them, and 
will not easily tind the answer ; they separated with 
what is, probably, a well-founded belief that they 
had laid the foundstion of a movement which will 
excite a powerful influence upon Liberalism, and, 
therefore, upon the future politics of the country. 

I need not describe the scenes witnessed at the 
railway-station, both on the platform and in the 
yard, and afterwards in all the streets through 
which Mr. Gladstone passed on his way to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s. The newspapers have not efagge- 
rated either the numbers, or the enthusiasm, of the 
people. Royalty itself could not have had a heartier 
welcome ; and. indeed, probably only the Queen 
and the Princess of Wales would have had such a 
reception. The arrangements seemed to be cha- 
racterised by simplicity and good sense, and 
Birmingham, having given itself up to the occasion, 
did the work which it had assigned to itself with 
characteristic energy. 

The meeting at Bingley Hall at night was, of 
course, the culminating point of the day’s proceed- 
ings, and all who had a chance of finding an 
entrance, looked forward to it with almost feverish 
anticipation. 
nation to be in time; so that even those who had 
seats secured thought it necessary to be at the 
several doors allotted to them a considerable time 
before the time of commencement; while at the 
docrs where no tickets were required there was a 
dense crowd, By half-past five the large platform 
was packed from the lowest to the highest tier ; save 
the two rows of chairs reserved for M.P.’s and the 
leading members of the committee. The building 
is a rougher Agricultural Hall, and may, perhaps, 
be described as having a nave and two aisles on each 
side. The whole of the nave, to the extreme end 
including another platform and a ga lery above that, 
and als» about one-third of each of the side spaces, 
were filled with ticket-holders, who had paid five 
shillings apiece for their seats, a larger proportion 
of which were numbered. These, with the occupants 
of the platform and of the Press gallery, were the 
only people who had the benefit of seats; so that 
thousands had to stand. The last-named gallery 
was filled with a larger number of reporters and 
others connected—or professing to be connected 
with the Press than I had ever seen on any public 
occasion, 

The hall presented a curious sight when largely 
occupied by the ticket-holders, but not yet all 
occupied by the ticketless multitude. When the 
doors were opened to them, it was evident 
from their looks and their clothes, that they 
had had a pretty time of it, first outside 
the doors, and then in entering. The place 
was not, however, filled with a rush, and though 

every place where it was possible to see and hear, 
was occupied, there was a free passage in the out- 
skirts of the crowd. Though it was necessary to 
wait at least an hour and a-half before the pro- 
ceedings commenced, the time did not pass heavily; 
since the scene was constantly changing, and the 
new arrivals which took place—to say nothing of 
odd incidents, and of various cries and jests—kept 
the audience on the qui tive. 

When Mr. Gladstone at length came on the 
platform, the cheering, and clapping, and handker- 
chief-waving seemed as though it would never end, 
and that «as one of the most remarkable points of 
the meeting. There was a repetition of the scene 
when he rose to speak; but the force of enthusiasm 
could no further go. In fact, after a time it seemed 


— have somewhat spent itself from shoer exhauk- 
ion. 


Never was there a greater determi- 


„Could the people hear what was said?” is a 
question which bas been frequently asked by those 
who were not present. Well! that requires to be 
aoswered with discriminatwn. Bingley Hall is 
really a better place for speaking than, from its 
eize and form, might have been expected; but 
everything depends on the quietness of the audience, 
With the exception of the Mayor, who presided, 
and who, besides that he has not a good voice, spoke 
before the meeting had settled down, every 
speaker was heard more or less, when there was 
sti!in-ss. Mr. Gladstone could then be heard with 
ease and pleasure, and Mr. Chamberlain’s voice 
bad just the piercing qualities required. But the 
masses who were standing were swaying to and fro 
almost all through the evening, and whether they 
were tired, or were not interested in the Eastern 
question, and were satisfied with having seen Mr. 
Gladstone, many of the rougher sort either went 
out quite early, or remained to talk and otherwise 
disturb those who were anxious to listen. Had 
the whole place been filled with seats, and espe- 


for them, the meeting would have been in all re- 
spects successful, As it was, it was a grand 
demonstration ; but the effect was purchased at a 
sacrifice, not of con.fort only, but of oratorical 
effect. Had the meeting been held in the Town 
Hall, Mr. Gladstone would have made a finer 
speech—well as he spoke. It was conflict with 
space and noise, and the great point at which the 
speaker had to aim was, not to say the best things, 
but to say what he did say so as to be heard. As 
a consequence, there was never throughout the 
meeting that electric feeling which sometimes 
pervades a great public meeting, and which 
makes it quick to respond to the speaker’s 
appeals, and powerfully excites the speaker himself. 
There was not a passage in the speech of anybody 
which brought the sitting portion of the audience 
to their feet, or which so thrilled it as to produce an 
impression which lasts long after a meeting is 
over, and sometimes is never effaced from the 
memory. The speaking was good throughout, but 
not great. The greatness was in the size of the 
audience, a large number of whom probably heard 
but partially and confusedly. Indeed, 1 had a re- 
newal of the impression given me by the Sankey 
and Moody services at the Agricultural Hall—viz., 
that a large portion of the audience might, so far 
as the effect which it was possible to produce on 
them was concerned, as well have been in the 
street, and that, therefore, the largeness of the 
gathering was in some respects delusive. I do not, 
however, suppose that Birmingham would have lost 
its greatest of Bingley Hall meetings for such 
reasons as these ; but, if any other public body than 
the Birmingham Liberal Association should ever 
contemplate holding a meeting in the same place, 


they may as well know beforehand what it costs, in 


some other than merely pecuniary respects. It is really 
a choice between bigness and quahty. Yet, taking 
them as a whole, Conference, reception, and meet- 
ing must be admitted to have been a great success ; 
aud, if Birmingham plumes itself upon the fact, it 
may well be allowed to do so, seeing how greatly 
the Radical cause is likely to be advanced by Mr, 
Gladstone's visit. 


The morning meeting referred to above was 
attended by some 300 delegates, representing 
about 100 Liberal associations. and was opened by 
a speech from Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, M. P., who pre- 
sided, and who said he thought that the time bad 
come when all must acknowledue that the people 
at large should be taken into the councils of the 
Liberal party in the House of Commons, and that 
it was high time that there should be a Parliament 
outside the Imperial Parliament, elected on the 
principle of universal suffrage. The time must 
come when we must trust tu the people to take the 
initiative. During the last three or four years 
public opinion had been solidifying and crystal- 
lising until he believed that soon the only people 
who would not know where they were going would 
be those who bad u.adertaken to guide their affairs. 
(Cheers.) The relations between Church and 
State, he considered, were anything but satisfactory 
to the people of this country, and this was a con- 
clusive proof that the opinions of the constituencies 
were not adequately represented in Parliament. 
He did not say that the hour had yet struck 
for the crowning of the eaitice of religious 
equality, but he contended that that was one of the 
questions which before long must be put plainly 
before the couutry by the agency of an organived 
representative body, and for his own part be 
pledged himself to accept their decision on this or 
any other question. The Liberal party in Par - 
lament were now a party of inaction, who had been 
outstripped by those whom they misrepresented, 
and who saw them shivering on the brink of county 
franchise, and afraid to take the plunge, with dis- 
gust. (Cheers.) The inauguration of the pro 


| national foderation would take place under happy 


cially if the occupants had paid five shillirgs each 


auspices—under the right hon. member for Green- 
wich, who, more than any other statesman, had 
shown his trust in the popular will, who bad on 
occasions, and notably on a recent occasion, stood 
forward and boldly advocated measures which men 
whose timid counsels sprang from the want of con- 
viction shrank from. (Applause. ) 


We need not refer further to the business which 
followed, except to say that Mr. Chamberlain was 
elected the first President of the Federation, Mr. 
Jesse Collings, honorary secretary, and Mr. J. S. 
Wright, treasurer. 


At the great evening meeting at Bingley Hall, 
some 30,000 persons are suppused to have been 
present. The Mayor (Mr. Baker) presided, and 
about twenty M.P.’s were on the platform. The 
first speaker was Mr. R. W. Dale, M.A., who 
met with a very eothusiastic reception, and said 
that that night Mr. Gladstone appealed from the 
House of Commons to the people of England. He 
discussed the recent aspects of the Eastern Question, 
contending that England had done either too much 
or too little, and that if for the internal condition 
of Turkey we were in any way responsible, we ought 
not to be satisfied with despatches and protocols, 
(Cheers.) He could respect the position of those 
who believed that under no circumstances was it 
legitimate to use force to redress the wrong of the 
oppressed or to crush the power of the oppressor. 
But Lord Derby had not joined the Peace Society. 
(‘‘Hear,” and laughter) Mr. Hardy had not 
accepted the doctrine of non-resistance. (Cheers ) 
Lord Beaconstield had not become a member of the 
Soviety of Friends. (Cheers and laughter.) The 
Turkish Government carried on incessant war 
against its own subjects, against unarmed men and 
defenceless women. (Hear, hear.) This war ought 
to be stopped. He was for peace at any price in 
the East of Europe - peace even at the price of war. 
(Cheers.) If Mr, Gladstone’s 2 were accepted 
the Turkish tyranny would collapse and a perma- 
nent peace might be established. (Cheers.) The 
country in 150 meetings had already supported Mr. 
Gladstone’s Resolutions—(cheers)--but they were 
told that these meetings were got up by political 
ecclesiastical agitators They would like to know 
to how many articles of the Birmingham 
creed Mr. Gladstone was pledged. He should 
leave Mr. Chamberlain to offer the necessary expla- 
vation? For the Nonconformists of England he 

himself had a right to a (Cheers) If there 
| were any promise, any hint, any faint suggestion 
that Mr. Gladstone was prepared to support dis- 
establishment, he should know it. (Cheers.) The 
charge was an insult to him and to them—(cheers) 
—while if any statesman, no matter how eminent, 
dared to propose to the leader of the Noncon- 
formists asthe price of his support of disestablish- 
ment that they should affect an indignation which 
they did not feel against crimes in which they did 
not believe, that they should urge the country to 
the adoptionof a policy which they did not in their 
hearts approve, they would fling back the proposal 
with fierce and contemptuous indignation ; they 
might be weak, but they were revolved to be 
honest. (Cheers.) Mr. Gladstone was not a man 
with whom to make bargains of that sort. (Cheers. ) 
It was the brightest distinction of his long poli- 
tical career that from first to last he had been in- 
different to the splendid prizes of political ambition, 
and his supreme desire had been to serve his 
country and to be Joyal to his conscience and his 
God. (Loud cheers.) Mr. Dale concluded by 
moving the following resolution :— 


That this meeting is of opinion that by long-continued 
mi- guverumeut, c ./minating inthe Bulgarian wassacres, 
Turkey bas lost ail claim either to the moral or material 
su) port +f this country, aud that the wise and honour- 
able policy of this country to pursue is to use ite iu flu- 
euce iu the Councils of Europe to secure the effectual 
development of local liberty and self-government iu the 
disturbed Provinces of Turkey, and to exact from the 
Ottoman Porte by the united authority of the Great 
Powers effectual guarantees against the continuance of 


the oppression aud misery from which its subject popu- 
lations now suffer. 


The resolution was seconded by Mr. 


Fow er, President of the Wolverhampton 
Association, and carried with acclamation. 


Mr. GLADSTONE, on rising to address the meeting, 
was received with tumultuous and continued ap- 
plause. His speech has no doubt been long since 
perused by the majority of our readers. e cau 
only indicate its drift, borrowing the pithy outline 
of the Spectator for the purpose. e began 
by paying a compliment to Birmingham organisa- 
tion, and remarked that the difference between 
Liberal and Conservative disciplive was much like 
the difference between Greek and Egyptian Art. 


H. H. 
Liberal 


The Conservatives in the House of Commons 
emulated the heavy repose of the great Eyyptian 
statues, and it was not very difficult to rue 
a party consisting of such statues, while Liber 
had a knack of moving about for themselves which 
made them difficult to count upon. He described 
the 2 policy on the Eastern Question as a ‘* zig- 
zag and see saw” policy, and aid the Liberals 
had to perform the labour of — 4 for 1 
they had rolled their stone uphill, if they remitted, 
even for a moment, it was sure to come tumbling 
back again. He insisted that the talk about British 
interests was rather superfluous, considering that 
it is so much more natural to look after your inte- 
rests than your duties. He compared the couleur- 
de-rose pictures of slavery formerly received from 
visitors to the West Indies, with the couleur-de-ros¢ 
iotures of Turkish society received from visitors 
fo Turkey, who go there for sport or official sor 
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vice, and he quoted Tennyson’s lines as descriptive. 
of the results of the Turkish system, — 

The children born of thee are fire and sword, 

Red ruin, and the breaking up of laws. 
If his view of the Eastern Question were one of 
mere sentiment, how was it that all the historians 
—Freeman, Froude, Carlyle, Stubbs, and Green— 
were all on the same side? The popular seutiment, 
deep as it is, is founded in a sure historical judg- 
ment, and therefore every hope the heart of Eng- 
land can cherish, every aspiration it can breathe, 
are hopes and aspirations, in regard to this great 
questien of the Kast, on the side of freedom, of 
justice, and of peace.“ 

At the close of Mr. Gladstone’s speech a resolu- 
tion approving of the r federation of Liberal 
associations was moved by Mr. Chamberlain, who 
was received with much cheering, and in the course 
of his speech said that they were not ungrateful for 
the past; they were only anxious to do something 
for the future. Their new policy would be based 
upon the old lines; it would not endanger the 
country, nor be false to those great principles 
whose gradual application had slowly broadened the 
foundation of liberty and order among them. 
They hoped to complete a national system of 
education—(Hear, hear)—to complete the pro- 
gramme of Bright and Cobden, and to free the land 
and to secure complete acknowledgment of religious 
equality. (Cheers.) This was seconded by Mr. J. 
B. CLARKE, President of the Leeds Liberal Associa- 
tion, and a vote of thanks to Mr. Gladstone was 
subsequently moved by Mr. WRIGHT, seconded by 
Mr. WILSON, of Sheffield, carried with acclamation, 
and briefly acknowledged. The vast meeting 
separated with three cheers for Mr. and Mra, 
Gladstone. 

On Friday Mr. Gladstone vislted the Small Arms 
Factory, one of the board schools, where he was 
presented with an address by the committee of the 
Birmingham Six Hundred,” and the Town Hall, 
where he was presented with an address from the 
Town Council, and spoke upon the advantages of 
municipal government as illustrated by the history 
of the Corporation of Birmingham. 

In the evening the right hon. gentleman 
was entertained by the mayor at a _ban- 
quet in the Queen’s Hotel, at which about 
200 gentlemen were present, including pro- 
minent members of the Six Hundred, and 
members of the 88 Among the guests 
were Mr. John Bright, M. P., and several other 
members of Parliament. Mr. Gladstone, in ac- 
knowledging the toast of bis health, which was 
proposed by Mr. Chamberlain, said, referring to a 
remark made by the mayor about the Kadicalism 
of Birmingham, that he thought, if a new English 
dictionary was written, and it was required to give 
the present sense of the word “ Radical,” it should 
be Kadical, a man who is earnest.” He praised 
the ig says politicians for the allowances they 
made for differences of opinion among those who 
were agreed on general principles ; referred to the 
‘* magnificence” of his reception in the town com- 
pared with the insignificance of his claims to it; 
and spoke in terms of high praise of the efforts 
which had been made in Birmingham for the educa- 
tion and the recreation of the people. 7 

Mr. Bricut responded to the toast of the 
borough members, and was loudly cheered, the 
whole company ending. He said that the people 
of Birmingham had had a stirring week. They 
had had awong them the most eminent man among 
the statesmen of this country and of this century ; 
they had had the greatest political meeting within 
our own time held under one roof, and they had 


had what all the world would say was a great | dan 


speech upon a great and solemn question. The 
object of their proceeding was twofold, The first 
had reference to the present policy of the country 
upon a question of extraordinary and unsur 

importauce, and the second was to do something to 
promote in future a more complete organisation 
of the Liberal — 8 the country. As 
to the Eastern Question, Mr. Bright said it would 
become them best to say almost nothlng. Mr. 
Gladstone had referred in very kind, complimen- 
tary, and touching terms to the part he took in 
past times with regard to it, when be was in oppo- 
sition to an overwhelming tide of public opinion. 
Now he could afford to be silent, and he 
ought to be tranquil, and in some degree 
a spectator, because he saw the policy he had 
preached successful and triumphant. On the pro- 
posal for improving the organisation of the Liberal 
party, Mr. Bricut spoke at some length, and dwelt 
on some of the causes which he considered operated 
to reduce the Liberal majority after the passing of 
the Household Suffrage Bill. The Liberals did not 
take means to support the power of the party in 
the different constituencies of the country, and 
they had also against them the influence of the 
landowners, the Uburch, the military services, and 


the great majority of the professions. He believed 


that a good result would follow the stimulation of 
thought and activity which the proposed federa- 
tion of Liberal associations would occasion. He 
was glad that no political programme was to be 
laid down, for he hated programmes of any kind— 
they were as bad asthe Ihirty-nine Articles. What 
should be done should be to stimulate an honest 
aud wise interest in the politics of the country. 
N * were also delivered by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Mr. R. W. Dave, and others. 


During the transit of an express train from Calais 
to Paris on Friday morning, a robbery of scrip, 
valued at from 40,000/, to 60,0000. was effected. 


BIRMINGHAM: 3lst May, 1877. 


Heart of Old England! Heart, whose vast pul- 
sations 
Thrill to the farthest fibre of her frame, 
And stir in every torpid nerve vibrations 
That answer keen! If ever dread of shame 
Has touched thee: if the bruit of glorious name ; 
Or patriot chivalry ; or aspirations 
That seek the throne of Gop, with steadfast 
aim 
To set His word out clear among the nations :— 
If these have ever moved thee, Heart rejoice ! 
And with unwonted glow! for GLAbsToNE’s 
hand 
Holds thee ; thy blood is bounding at his voice; 
Reat high with mighty throbs throughout the 
land, 
Until she makes her blind guides understand 
Truth, Freedom, Right, at all cost are her choice! 


Epitome of Reb. 


— 2 — 


The Queen gave a ball on Wednesday evening to 
the servants, tenants, and gillies of the Balmoral, 
Abergeldie, and Birkhall estates. 

Her Majesty and Court are expected at Windsor 
on the 19th. 

State dinners were given on Saturday night to 
celebrate the Queen’s birthday by Lord Beacons- 
field, Lord Derby, Lord Carnarvon, Lord Salisbury, 
Mr. Cross, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Mr. Ward Hunt, Lord Hertford, Lord Brad- 
ford, Lord. Henry Thynne, Lord Henry Somerset, 
Lord Barrington, and Sir John Holker. After the 
dinner at the Foreign Office there was a reception, 
which was attended by nearly 2,000 visitors, There 
were the usual illuminations at the clubs and other 
buildings at the West-end. 

The Prince of Wales has met the Princess at 
Paris on her return from Athens, and their royal 
highnesses are expected to return to Marlborough 
House to-day. 

At Saturday’s Cabinet Council all the Ministers 
were present with the exception of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, who was in attendance upon Her 
Majesty at Balmoral. | 

Her Majesty has appointed the following to be 
field marshals :—General Sir William wan, 
G. C. B., colonel of the 52nd Regt. ; General Sir 
Charles Yorke, G.C.B., colonel commandant Rifle 
Brigade and Constable of the Tower of London ; and 
General Lord Strathnairn, G. C. B., G. C. S. I., 
colonel of the Royal Horse Guards. 

General and Mrs. Grant are staying with the 
American Minister in London. On Saturday they 
dined with the Duke of Wellington, and were 

resent on Sunday at the service in Westminster 

bbey preached by the Dean in connection with the 
death of Mr. Motley. In the course of his discourse 
Dean Stanley said that England welcomed General 
Grant asa sign and a pledge that the two nations 
of the Anglo-Saxon race on both sides of the ocean 
were still one in heart and spirit, still at home 
under the same paternal roof, still looking with a 
reverential eye to this ancient ark, the cradle of 
their common life. After the sermon the anthem 
Blessed are the departed was sung. be 

An improvement has taken place in the condi- 
tion of Malle. Titiens. The following telegram 
was sent to Her Majesty at Balmoral on Saturday 


afternoon :—‘‘ Mdlle. Titiens has been relieved of 


all the more urgent symptoms under which she 
was suffering, and may now be considered out of 
ie 

The Bath and West of England Agricultural 
Society opened its hundredth exhibition at Bath on 
Monday. The weather was very fine, and there 
was a large attendance, Alike in the extent of the 
show of implements, and in the number and quality 
of the live stock, the exhibition was far in advance 
of all its predecessors. The Prince of Wales was 
one of the successful exhibitors. 1 

A meeting was held at North Shields on Monday 
night—the Mayor of Tynemouth (Alderman Green) 
in the caair—upon the subject of the employment 
of international arbitration in preference to war, 
when a resolution was carried expressing a hope 
that nations would adopt arbitration as a means of 
settling their international differences in preference 
to the costly and barbarous method of war. 

A mass meeting of Northumberland miners was 
held in Newcastle-on-Tyne on Monday, when ad- 
dresses were delivered by Mr. Burt, M.P., Mr. 
Wm. Brown, and others, members of the deputa- 
tion from the miners’ conference at Durham, urging 
the miners to accept arbitration. A motion to that 
effect was submitted, but was rejected by a large 
majority. The feeling of the men was strongly 
expressed jn favour of holding out. 

r. James Young, J. P., was shot dead in return - 
ing home through a wood about two o’clock on 
Saturday from the petty sessions at Castlerea. No 
motive tor the murder has been yet discovered. It 
is not known that the deceased had had any quarrel 
with his tenants. 

The election of an alderman for the ward of 
Cheap took place on Monday. After a close and 
exciting contest, the Lord Mayor announced that 
234 votes had been recorded for Sir John Bennett, 
and 233 for Mr. Waddell, thus giving the former a 
majority of 1. Mr. Waddell has demanded a 
scrutiny, which will begin on Friday, the 22nd 
The. L tM rts that a famil 

Liverpool Mercury ‘repo at a family 
named Lawrence, of Ellesmere, have lost all their | 


six children by diphtheria, the origin of which has 
been clearly traced. Some of the children being 
thirsty while they were out, a glass of water was 
procured for them from a cottage, and it turned 
out that in the house a child was suffering at the 
time from the disease. 

A special service in commemoration of the four- 
bundredth anniversary of the introduction of 
printing into England by William Caxton was held 
on Saturday aiternoon in Westminster Abbey. A 
sermon was preached by Dean Stanley, who selected 
as the basis of his discourse Rom. xiii. 12—“ The 
night is far spent, the day is at hand ; let us there- 
fore cast off the works of darkness, and let us put 
on the armour of light.“ At the conclusion of the 
sermon a collection was made for the purpose of in- 
creasing the usefulness of the Printers’ Pension, 
Almshouse, and Orphan Asylum Corporation by the 
addition of a Caxton memorial. 

The committee of the Peace Society have unani- 
mously adopted a resolution of thanks to Mr. Henry 
Richard, M. P., for his noble and courageous pro- 
test on behalf of peace whilst presiding as chair - 
man at the recent annual meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales. 

A violent gale of wind passed over a large area 
of England and Scotland on Friday. At Wool- 
wich Arsenal six tall chimney-shafts were blown 
down, and two workmen injured, one of them 
seriously. At Epsom the fury of the storm was 
very great. Not a roof was left on any tent. By 
the fall of a stand, under which a great many per- 
sons had taken shelter from the rain, a boy and a 
man were killed, and five other persons seriously 
injured. 

On Saturday, the Court of Appeal, consisting of 
the Lord Chief Justice, the Lord Chief Baron, and 
Lords Justices Bramwell and Brett, gave judg- 
ment in the case of Twyoross v. Grant and 
others.” The action was originally brought by 
Mr. Twycross to recover 700/., the amount he had 
paid for shares in the Lisbon Tramways Company 
(Limited) on the faith of a prospectus, in which, 
it was alleged, two contracts were not set out 
in accordance with the Public Companies 
Act of 1867, one of the said contracts bei 
between Mr. Albert Grant and Messrs, Clark 
Punchard, and the other between Messrs, 
Clark and Punchard and the Duc de Saldanha, 
at that time Portuguese Minister at the Court of 
St. James’s, who was also to receive a large sum of 
money from the former for his concession rights. 
The case for the plaintiff, who was one of about 
eighty shareholders who had brought actions against 
Mr. Albert Grant and Messrs. Clark and Puncha 
was that he would never have embarked his capi 
in the company had he known of the existence of 
the contracts; and at the trial the jury found a 
verdict in his favour, with 700/. damages. The 
defendants then moved the Common Pleas Division 
to enter the verdict for them on the points of 
law reserved by the judge, and also for a 
new trial, but that court refused the appli- 
cation, and hence this appeal. The court was 
equally divided, the Lord Chief Baron and Lord 
Justice Bramwell holding that the verdict should 
be entered for the defendants on the ground that 
the contracts were not within the Act, and the 
Lord Chief Justice and Lord Justice Brett being of 
the contrary opinion. The judgment for the plaintiff 
therefore stands, and the appeal was dismissed. 
Notice of appeal to the House of Lords has been 
given on behalf of Mr. Albert Grant. 


The directors of the Great Britain Mutual Life 
Assurance Society, at their annual meeting last 
week, reported that during the year 1,730 new 

licies assuring 432,710/. had been granted, 

7,504. paid in claims, and 19,874/. a:lded to the 
accumulated fund. 

TRAINING CoLLEGES, —It is proposed, owing to the 
want of room in existing training-colleges for mis- 
tresses, to erect anew training-college, and arrange- 
ments are being made jointly by the National Society 
and the Christian Knowledge Society for the purpose. 
It is proposed that the standing committees of the 
two societies be jointly and equally responsible for 
the cost of maintenance, the management of the 
college being delegated to a governing body. The 
acquisition of temporary premises is in contem- 
plation. 


Dr. DE JONGH’s LIdHT- BOW Cop LIVER OIIL.— Ira 
UNEQUALLED EFFICACY In ConsumPTioNn.—Dr. Siuelair 
Coghill, Physician to the Royal National Hospital for 
Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Ventnor, 
wiites :—*‘ For many years I have, in private ice, 
exclusively prescribed the Cod Liver Oil of Dr. de Jongh, 
from u large and intimate experience of its superivrity 
as a remedial agent in aga cases to other Cod 
Liver Oils, ignorantly lauded on account of their com- 

tive tastelessness and lightness of colour. More 
recently I have had, in the Royal Natioual Hospital for 
Consumption here, an opportunity of instituting a more 
extensive and systematic comparison, and I have con- 
vinced myself that in Tubercular and the various forms 
of Strumous Disease, Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil possesses greater therapeutic efficacy than 
any other Cod Liver Oil with which | am acquainted. 
It was specially noted, in a large number of cases in 
which the paticots protested they had never been able 
to retain or digest other Cod Liver Oil, that Dr. do 
Jorgh’s Oil was not only tulerated, but taken readily, 
and with marked benefit. Dr. de Jough's Oil 1s now 
the only Cod Liver Oil used in the Royal National 
Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest.“ 
Dr. de Jongh's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil is sold only 
in capsuled imperial half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; pints, 4s. 9d, ; 
varts, 9s. ; by all —— Sole connect, Ansar, 
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BOARD, &c., IN LONDON AT MR. & MRS. BURR’S | 


| FIRST CLASS BOARDING-HOUSE. 
10, 11, 12, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


Drawing and Dining rooms, Bathroorz, Conservatory, and numerous Bedrooms. Mr. BURR'S 
PRIVATE OMNIBUS leaves his door several times daily (Sundays excepted) to convey visitors to 
various parts of London free of charge. Terms from Six Shillings per day. Dinner at Six o’clock. 


A NEW LIFE OF CHRIST. 


THE LIFE 


WORDS OF CHRIST. 
WITH A MAP. 
HENRY S. KING 


By Cunningham Geikie, D. D. 


Small Crown 4to, clotb, price 30s. 


and CO., London. 


SMITH, EK LDER, AND CO’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
New Volume, in a few days. Fscp. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HRONICLES of DUSTYPORE: a Tale of 


Anglo-Indian Life. By the Author of Wheet and 
Tores.“ 


New Volume. Fsrp. 8vo, boards, 2s. 


ISEULTE. By the Author of ‘‘ Vera,” The 
Hotel du Petit St. Jean.” 


London: Smith, Elder. end C.., 15, Waterloo-place. © 


By the Author of For from the Madding Crowd.” 
New Edition, Six I lus'rations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TIME HAND of ETHELBERTA : a Comedy 
Cha ters. By THomas Harpy, Author of F 
from the Madd g Crowd,” &c. 


London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 15, Wate:loo-p'ace. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


for JUNE. 


CONTENTS. 
George Sand. By Matthew Arnold. 
Maoris and Kanakas. By Sir David Wedderburn. 
The Farther Outlook in the East. By Sir George Camp- 
bell, M. P. 
The Grosvenor Gallery. By Professor Colvin, 
Disendowment: a Practical Sketch. By H. W. Crosskey. 
Evolution and Positivism. By J. H. Bridges. 
A Page of Eastern Lafe. By the late Nassau Senior. 
Exogamy end Endogamy. By J. F. McLennan, 
A Short Kejoinder. By Herbert Spencer. 
Home and Foreign Affairs. 
Books of the Month. 


Chapman und Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


PECIAL APPEAL on behalf of the GREAT 
ORMOND STREET CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, 
Patron—Her M. jesty the QUEEN, 

The Committee very earnestly SOLICIT CONTRIBU- 
TIONS towards the current expenses of the Hospital. 152 
beds are maintsined—viz , 100 beds at the Hospital, and 52 
beds at the Cinvale-cent Brauch at Cromwell House, High- 

te. Upwards of 1,000 out-patients are seen weekly at 


Great Ormond-street. 


The Charity is not endowed, but depends entirely on 
voluntary support. 
JOHN WALTER, 97 5 MP, Chairman. 
SAMUEL WHILFURD, Secretary. 


Bankers— 
Williams, Deacons, and Co.; Messra, Hoare ; Messrs. Herries 


No. IV., Joxx, price 28. 6d., 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 
A Monthly Review. Edited by Jamzs KNowLes. 


. To Victor Hugo: a Sonnet. By Alfred Tennyson, Poet- 
Laureate. 7 
A ie life and Times of Thomas à Bechet. By James A. 
ronvae, 
. South Kensirgton. By Edgar Bowring. 
In antie:de, By C. A. Fyffe 
. The Trve Story of tne Vatican Coun-il. No. 4. By 
Cardinal Manoing. 
For and Agamst the Play. By Lady Pollock. 
. The Soul and Future Life. By Frederick Harrison. 
. Teaching to Read. By James Spe ding. 
. Railway Accidents, By John Fowler. 
1), Our Route to India. By Ed«ard Dicey. | 
II. Dises'ablishwent and Uisendowment. By Rev. A. H 
Mackonochie. 
12. Turkey. By Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 


Henry 8, King and Co., London. 


1 ESSks. NELSON'S NEW PUBLICATIONS: 
* 


One Vol., 8 vo, with Portrait, price 12s. 6d., 


R. ROBERT BUCHANAN: an Ecclesiastical 

Biography. By the Rev. Norman L Wacker. 

Tais work coutains extracts from diaries kept by Dr. 

Buchanan, and selections from bis correspondence on the 

leading Scotti-h Church questions and coutroversies of bis 
lime. 


© O=-2 BD R * Co W — 


By the Author of “ The Buried Cities of Campania,” &c. 
HE CATACOMBS of ROME: Historical and 


Descriptive, with a chapter on the Symbolism of early 
Christiau Art. Post 8vo, cloth extra, with upwards of 40 
Ihustiations. Price 3s. 6d. 


New Edition, with carmine borders round the pages, inter- 
feaved with writing paper, royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edge:, 
price 2s. 


H by the WAY: a Daily Monitor. By 
A. M. F., Author of “ Bible Echoes,” &c With 


Introduction by the Rev. C. BoüLLock, lave Rector of St. 
Nicholas Worcester. 


By Mra, HUGH MILuER, Author of“ Stories of the Dog,” &c. 


‘TORIES of the CAT and her COUSINS, the 
8 LION, the TIGER, aud the LEOPARD. With Stores 
INustrating their place in the Animal World. Foolecap 8vo, 
clot, with Coloured Frontispiece, Vignette, aud 29 En- 
gravings, price Is. 6d. 


ONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, CHERTSEY. 


A BAZAAR for the Sale of Useful and Ornamental 
Articies will be held at the TOWN HALL, CHER 8tY, 
On LHURSDAY, FrIDAyY, and SaturDay, 7th, Stu. and 9th 
June, 1877, on behalf of tue Building Fund of the above 
Church. | 

CONTRIBUTIONS of Money, Work, and other Articles 


will be thaukfuily received by tue Kev. W. Cleare, The Bays, 
Cnertrey. 


The azar will be open from 12 noon till 9 p.m. each day. 


Tr- ius leave W. terioo main line for Chertsey a 10 15 a.m, 
12.15., 2.15, aud 318 p.m. Tue return teres, 5s, 43, 3s 


OLT HOUSE SCHOOL, 
CHESHUNT, LONDON, N. 


Professor W. B. TOOHUNTER, M.A. (Gold Medalist), 
—— of London, aud Fe'low of Uviversity College 
London, Formerly of Cheshunt College. Inclusive terms, 
from 48 Guineas per annum, ; 


For particulars, apply as above. 


QT. JOHN’S HILL HOUSE ACADEMY, 
WANDSWORTH. 


First Master—JAS. FISON, Esq., M.A. (Lend.) 
Special arrangements for Young Gentlemen intending to 
Matriculate or Graduate. 

Apply, Rev. Chas. Winter, Principal. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EAST HILL HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 


Head Mistress—Miss D'ESTERRE HUGHES, 
Oral system. Education thorough. Room for a few Boarders. 


Apply to the Head Mistress, or Rev. Chas. Winter, 
Principal of St. John’s Hill House Academy. 


— U——— 


LLESLEY PARK COLLEGE, near Coventry. 
Established 1848. A high school on easy terms, 
THOS, WYLES, F.G. S., Director. A Preparatory School, 
separate, for Little Boys. : 


Sr LADIES' COLLEGE, BEKCHK® 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Prmeipale— The Misses HOWARD, 
SUMMER TERM began Tuurspay, May 3rd. 


NATIONAL SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


(Limited ) 
JEWELS, PLATE, and VALUABLES | 
May be deposited for Safe Custody iu the Fire and Burglar 
Proof Vaults of the Company. 
H. WEST, Manager, 


1, Queen Victoria Street, 
Mansion House, E. C. 


WONDEnS OF THE HEAVENS, a New Series of 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6, 1877. 


SUMMARY. 


THE Emperor of Russia and his entourage are 
expected at Ployesti to-day, and as the Danube 
is rapidly falling, the time for action has per- 
haps come. Recent accounts testify to the per- 
fect discipline and organisation of the Russian 
forces on the Roumanian side of the Danube, 
and to their immense superiority to the Turkish 
defenders of that river. But there is another 
and a darker side of the picture. It would seem 
that the meagre railway apparatus in Moldavia 
and Wallachia is nearly worn out by the inces- 
sant strain, a matter of vital importance, seeing 
that by this means thegreat host under the Grand 
Duke Nicholas mainly receives, and must con- 
tin ue to receive, its supplies during the campaign. 
To meet the wants of au army of from 150,000 
to 200,000 men, Roumania is being exhausted, 
and Bulgaria, if occupied by Russian troops, 
will contribute little. Then continuous floods, 
aud being encam on a marshy soil, are pro- 
ducing serious effects upon the Czar's inactive 
army. Several weeks have been lost; the heats 
of midsummer are near at hand; and already 
there are serious reports of the outbreak of 
typhus fever and dysentery —those terrible 
scourges of armies in the field. These thiugs 
seem to make it imperative that a forward 
movement, under whatever disadvantages, 
should be made; and an early attempt to cross 
the Danube, at Ranovo and Giurgevo, is evi- 
dently expected by its defenders on the other 
bank at Rustchuk and Widdin. : 

For the most part the Russian campaign in 
Armenia continues to prosper. The territory to 
be traversed by the several columns under the 
Grand Duke Michael is of great extent, and the 
strategic combinations, especially with un- 
favourable weather, required time for develop- 
ment. But Mukhtar Pascha can make no head 
against the invader, and saves himself from 
defeat by retreating. Apparently the Turkish 
commander-in- chief will hardly venture to 
make even astaud to save Erzeroum from falling 
into Russian hauds. Kura is now com- 
pletely invested; its garrison has begun to 
economise food; and the siege operations 
are being vigorously prosecuted. Though oft 
repelled from the outskirts of Batoum, the 
Russians seem resolved to isolate, if they can- 
not capture, that important seaport, which 
would be a great acquisition to them at the 
close of the war. Only in the Oaucasus do the 
Turks appear to be making way. The frequent 
reinforcements sent to Soukhum Kaleh and 
other places on the coast, constitute a respect- 
able force, and the Circassian insurgeuts are 
becoming more confident. It seems that a con- 
siderable body of Russian troops destined for 
Armenia has been detached for the security of 
Daghestan and Tiflis. 

The lapse of another week has not in any 
way iucreased the prestige of the de Broglie 
Cabinet, nor has the secret arrest of M. Duver- 
dier, president of the Paris Municipal Oouncil, 
ou the charge of presiding at an unauthorised 
public meeting, and of insalting the President of 
the Republic, and his imprisonment in the 
Mazas as though he were a vile criminal, 
provoked the Republican party to any overt 
act. With the increasing desire through- 
out France to recognise M. Thiers as 
the man of the hour, Marshal MacMahon 
shows eager solicitude to disclaim all re- 
actionary intentions. At the end of next 
week the Legislature will assemble, and it 
seems to be quite expected that the Senate will 
acquiesce in the Presideut’s demand for a dis- 
solution. Meanwhile, M. de Fourtou is inces- 
santly at 2 weeding the functionaries of the 
departments; and has issued a circular which 
will give delight to the Ultramontane clergy, 
relative to the hawking and distribution of 
newspapers, books, and pamphlets throughout 
the country. The Minister,“ wishing to defend 
fundamental social principles against the flood 
of subversive literature, requests the pretects 
to make a prompt and. general revision of 
all hawkiug an = licences hitherto 
granted, and instructs them only to allow 
licences to be granted to fit agents offer 
ing proper guarautees to social order. There 
is no doubt that, in the eyee of M. Fourtou 
and his colleagues, one means of maintaining 
social order is to suppress everything that is 
adverse to the Romish Church. Protestant 
tracts and books will therefore be suppressed, 
and thus the Government, while obliged pub- 
licly to disavow any compact with the Vatican, 
slavishly carries out its views. And while this 
policy of repression is being once again resorted 


to, the world is called upon to bear witness that 
Marshal MacMahon has not overstepped his 
legal rights! 

That the great demonstration at Birmingham 
last week has not undermined the unity of the 
Liberal party may be inferred from the divi- 
sion on Ur. Goschen’s clause in the House of 
Commons on Monday night, when the 
Government were in a majority of only 
five. It has given an impulse to advanced 
Liberalism which will long be felt, and also, we 
hope, embodied, in the more perfect organisa- 
tion of the party in every town. The great 
speech of Mr. Gladstone, being mainly occupied 
with the Eastern Question, was of necessity 
somewhat vague. His political foes, who 
well know that the demonstration will 
be effectual ia vs England in the path of 
neutrality, complain that the right hon. gentle- 
man avowed no definite policy. But is it 
nothing to put an effectual check upon a 
Government which is by no means indisposed 
to drift into war ? 


— — — 


POSSIBLE RESULTS OF THE WAR. 


THE continued and almost unprecedented 
flooding of the Danube, which, like another 
Scamander, seems to have risen against the 
invader ; the utter breakdown of the railway 
system in Moldavia and Wallachia, which is 
quite unequal to the enormous traffic suddenly 
forced upon it; and the oostruction to the Rus- 
sian advance caused by monitors, gunboats, and 
batteries on the Turkish shore, are quite suffi- 
cient to account for the long delay of the Russian 
legions now gathered on the left bank of 
that mighty river. Once again the near 
arrival of the Ozar, with his retinue 
of a thousand persons, is heralded, but His 
Majesty tarries on the way, and does not appear 
to — got beyond Kischeneff. When once the 
Emperor reaches the headquarters near Bucha- 
rest, it may be supposed that the time has come 
for decisive action. Meanwhile, the long pause 
before commencing military operations in 
Europe enables the Russian commanders to 
make rapid strides in Armenia, where their 
Imperial master looks for substantial compen- 
sations, and also gives opportunity for diplo- 
macy to put in an appearance of activity, if it 
virtually accomplishes nothing. 

We are afraid that the interchange of opinion 
now going on does not need t» be described in 
more respectful terms. It may be more genuine, 
but is not likely to yield more substantial 
results, than the abortive negotiations relative 
to the Protocol. It is like the striking up of 
the overture by the band, when the impatient 
audience clamours for the play to commence 
before the preparations are completed. Count 
Schouvaloff, it appears, has been holding con- 
ferences with Prince Gortschak ff and Prince 
Bismarck, with a view to formulate a policy 
which will quiet the susceptibilities of the 
British Goveroment. It has been discovered 
that the declarations of Mr. Oross ou behalf of 
our Cabinet, though comparatively moderate, 
have had the natural eff ct of strengthening 
Turkish obstinacy ; and this obstinacy, one of 
their fofemost stutesmen has eaid, cun only be 
broken by a signal disaster. The Porte hupes 
for British interveution, sooner or later, and 
is so far encouraged to resist; and the Russian 
Minister is believed to be charged with 
a declaration to Lord Derby that Russia, 
if she pursues a victorious career, may have to 
occupy Constantinople temporarily, but that 
in the main she wil pay a scrupulous regard 
to British interests, and has no intention to 
occupy permanently any province of European 
Turkey. Hasty measures are being taken to 
fortify Constantinople, and it is exceedingly 
desirable that the ruling pashas should believe 
that the capital is in danger, and that they 
should feel something of that retribution for 
their barbarous icy from which Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Cabinet has benevolently pre- 
served them. I: is, however, much to be feared 
that, in reply to Count Schouvaloff's inquiries, 
Lord Derby will make declarations which will 
once more stimulate the Turks and inspire 
them with false hopes. In the face of the great 
demonstration at Finingbem last week, our 
Government would hesitate considerably before 
sending a fleet to the Bosphorus and a military 
force to Constantinople, but a promise to defend 
that capital in case of emergency would be 
almost as injurious in its results. 

It is most probable that the war now about 
to commence in earnest upon the Danube 
will be localised and short in duration. 
Its issues will depend not less on the 
policy of the Austro-Hungarian Government 
than on the superiority of the Russian 
army. Backed by a vast military force in 
the neighbourhood, which can easily be mobi- 


lised, the Vienna Cabinet can impose its own | 


restrictions on the Czar. And here it is that 
the poli-y of coereing Turkey becomes so com- 
plicated and ineffective. The equitable govern- 
meat of the Sultan’s subjects, and the emanci- 
123 of the Christian population of that 
mpire, are in the eyes of Count Audrassy, a 
very subordinate consideration. At Vienna 
this may seem to be in itself a desirable object. 
At Buda-Pesth it is entirely lost sight in 
in the anxiety to preserve the dual system; of 
jealousy of the Slavs; and by the fear that the 
Magvars may be swamped by other and more 
numerous races. The Austrian Chancellor's 
* ghee as semi-officially explained, gives 
ittle promise to the oppressed subjects of the 
Porte, and small hope that the Eastern Ques- 
tion will be solved by the creation of new 
autonomous and partially- independent States. 
The chief points of Count Andrassy’s policy 
are thus defined: — The position of Roumania 
is to be regulated only in accordance with our 
interests. Servia is not to annex anything. 
No large Slavenic State is to be established in 
South-Eastern Europe. A Russian protec- 
torate over the Danubian territories is out of 
the question.” This means that, if Austria is 
to have her way, things will remain in Turke 
much as they have been, and that the Ozar’s 
good intentions will be overruled by the necos- 
ties of the Kaiser’s position. The three neigh- 
bouring States most capable of development 
—Roumuania, Servia, and Montenegro—are to 
remain as they are, because it best suits the 
interests of Hungary. This statement of Oount 
Andrassy’s policy also implies that the insur- 
ut provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
which are fated to be geographically placed in 
the neighbourhood of the Austrian dominions, 
are to remain under Turkish rule, with 
such concessions, illusory or otherwise, as can 
be wrung from the Porte. In a word, Austria 
— the key to the proper solution of the 
astern Question, but declines to use or sur- 
render it. Aud nothing but great and signal 
successes on the part of Russia will suffice to 
overcome the dogged attitude of the Vienna 
Government, 


If, therefore, Austria has a preponderant 
voice in the ultimate settlement, and especially 
if she is backed up by Lord Beacousfleld's 
Government, tho war is likely to end in the main- 
tenance of the status quo in European Turkey, 
with some vague promises extracted from 
Porte, and in the acquisition by Russia of the 
port of Batoum, and of a considerable extent 
of territory in Armenia. If Liberal statesmen 
had been in office in Downing-street the result 
might have been different. But then no war 
would probably have been neceseary. 


THE LAST ANNEXATION. 


Tux annexation to the British dominions of 
„ the Dutch Repuhlic of South Africa must 
ba regarded as another illustration of that 
doctrine of ‘‘ Manifest Destiny” which a good 
many other nations besides the one that in- 
vented the phrase are ia the habit of acting 
upon. So far as we are able to judge, the use 
of the phrass is singularly justified in the par- 
ticular case under consideration ; for ‘‘ Manifest 
Destiny,“ we think, appears to point clearly to 
the union under one supreme authority of the 
various colonies and States of South Africa. 
The reasons which ma 


be urged in support of 
this view are manifold. Oivlived — 3 who 


plant themselves in the “midst uf a warlike 
native race, must be strong in order to 
be just. They must be able to inspire 
uncivilised men with a sense of their 
superiority, both moral and physical; and 
they must also be so united among themselves, 
— live under a government so powerful 
and well ordered, as to be virtually proof 
against those cruel and cowardly panics which 
have heretofore made colonisation an active 
agent in the extermination of native tribes. 
Hitherto these conditions have been reversed in 
South Africa. Besides the independent native 
states, our colonies have been hedged in by 
two Dutch Republics known as the Orange 
Froe State, and the South African or Trans- 
vaal Republic. These two small States, ve 
sparsely inhabitated by an illiterate and roug 
population of Dutch Boers, have been absolute 
masters of their own territory for a quarter of 
a century past, and during that period have 
been able to impose upon the natives a cruel 
oke. The wars they have — inst the 
Kaffee, and especially the kidoapping raids 
they have too often engaged in, for the 
purpose of stocking their farms with ‘* black 
ivory,” have been a perpetual source of 
anxiety to the goveruors of the Care 
Colony. Our readers are aware that in 
the pursuit of this policy the Transvaal Boers 
came to blows with a chief named Sikukuni, 
whom they claimed as a subject of their own, 
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but who stoutly denied that he owed allegiance | 
to them, his view of the matter being entirely 
supported by a map drawn up by officials of the 
Republic, in which his territory is excluded 
from the Dutch possessions. The Boers 
employed an adventurer named Captain Von- 
Schl:ckmann to fight their battles for them, and 
at the same time enlisted as their allies the 
Swazits, a barbarous tribe, who speedily dis- 
tinguished themselves by slaughtering women 
as wellas men without compunction, the Ger- 
man filibueter promising to the Europeans 
whom he endeavoured to attract to his flag a 
share of the lands and cattle of the unfortunate 
natives. 

It cannot be doubted that this war, with its 
accessories, constituted a grave element of 
danger to our own dominions in South 
Africa. At one moment it appeared to 
te highly probable that the Zulu King would 
be drawn into it; and, if this event had hap- 

ened, not only would the destruction of the 

ransvaal Boers—who, if they placed every 
adult in the country under arms, could only 
bring 5000 men into the field—have ensued, 
but, having regaid to the fact that only a 
narrow strip of territcry separates Zululand 
from Natal, the interests of peace in that 
colony might also have been jeopardised. 
These views are officially put forward, and, 
of course, unless they are well founded, Sir T. 
Shepstone’s act of annexation would necessarily 
sink to the level of a filibustering exploit. 
There are some indications that the British 
Commissioner’s sharp and decisive interference 
will be challenged in the House of Commons 
as well as by a deputation of the Boers them- 
selyes; and we shall therefore suspend our judg- 
ment upon the moral aspects of the transaction 
until the promised correspondence on the subject 
has been laid before Parliament. There can, 
however, be no doubt that the annexation is 
an act of mercy to the native tribes. Some 
years ago Mr. Chapman, the African traveller, 
in describing the hunting expeditions of the 
Boers, said:—‘‘The cattle were swept off, vil- 
mi, burnt, the inhabitants massacred, and 
what was perbaps the worst feature in the case, 
the women and children, and often the men, 
were dragged away to become forced labourers 
—in fact, slaves—on the Dutchmen’s farms.“ 
He added :—‘‘ I have had many of these unfor- 
tunate beings offered me, either in exchange 
for a horse, a quantity of merchandise, or in 
liquidation of a debt.“ We should be glad if 
we could believe that of late years a change for 
the better had taken place in the manner in 
which the Boers have treated the natives, but 
there is too much reason to fear that they still 
continue to regard the Kaffirs as a species of 
human cattle. The Cape Argus, in a recent 
Issue, states that greater secresy is now 
observed, but that ‘‘ the Boers dare even now, 
in the face of an ever-increasing and influen- 
tial European community, to defy public 
opinion, and to maintain their right to the 
ersons they capture, whether taken from their 
friends or foes.” Our respectable aud well- 
informed contemporary proceeds to describe an 
attack which it states the Boers had made only 
a few weeks previously on a friendly kraal,” 
which they stormed solely for the purpose of 
capturing women, children, and cattle, The 
Argus then says:—‘ The Boers retained their 
captives in defiance of the local authorities, 
said they had a perfect right to do so, quoted 
the President’s authority for it, and declared 
that they were only doing what they had 
always done. Their chagrin, their bitter dis- 
appointment, their burning rovenge, when, 
by order from Pretoria, they were obliged to 
release their victims, was manifested by the 
threats which they uttered, and which they 
carried into effect at the junction of Oliphaut 
and Steelport Rivers, where they sent in their 
Caffre auxiliaries into the kraal to murder the 
women and children, to the number of sixteen, 
and allowed one of the same Kaffirs to take 


captive a little girl, who will be retained as the | 


property of her captor.” 


It is manifest that the natives will have good 
reason to be thankful at their change of masters. 
Politically we are disposed to regard the annexa- 
tion as likely to confer great advantages upon 
South Africa generally. The authority of 
Great Britain imparte seourity to life and pro- 
perty ; it enables men to pursue in safety the 
path of industry; and it gives ample scope to 
every legitimate kind of commercial enterprise. 
Governor Grey, in an able despatch written 
maby years ago, pointed out that the breaking 
up of South Africa into independent and rival 
States necessarily involved War. Every such 
war,” he remarked, ‘‘ forces all the other States 
Lito a position of armed neutrality, or of inter- 
ference, for if the State is successful in the 
War it is waging, a native race will be broken 
up, and none can tell what territories its dis- 
persed hordes may fall upon; nor can the other 


States be assured that the coloured tribes 

rally will not sympathise in the war, and that 
a general rising may not take place.” These 
words were almost prophetic. At ail events it 
is a state of things not unlike that foreshadowed 
by Sir George Grey, which has led to the 
annexation of the Transvaal Republic. 


Quan 


THE LATE MR. MOTLEY, THE HISTORIAN. 


The loss of Mr. J. Lothrop Motley, who died 
last week at Kingston Russell, in Dorsetshire, the 
home of his son-in-law, Mr. A. Sheridan, is a cause 
of regret, not only to his family and friends, but to 
the literary and learned world. Mr. Motley was 
born in Massachusetts, in the year 1814, and was 
consequently in his sixty-third year at the time of 
his death. So far as he was engaged in politics, 
he identified himself with the Free Soil and Re- 
publican party. But the deceased devoted bimself 
more to study and to literature than to practical 
politics, Mr. Motley was educated to a great 
extent in Europe, and was, we believe, a fellow 
student of Prince Bismarck. His first great work 
which made him known widely among the culti- 
vated classes of Europe was the ‘‘ History of the 
Rise of the Dutch Republic, a work in which 
thorough research was happily blended with a 
powerful and interesting style, and which was ani- 
mated by a generous love of freedom and of progress. 
In the summer of 1860 Mr. Motley received the 
degree of D.C.L. from the University of Oxford, 
and though he was in America during the following 
winter, yet he returned here in the spring of 1861, 
when he wrote a series of valuable letters in the 
Times explaining the constitutional relations of the 
several States of the Union, and arguing against 
secession. President Lincoln’s administration re- 
cognised his services by appointing him Minister to 
Vienna, where he remained some years; and on 
the return of Mr. Adams to his own country Mr. 
Motley was appointed Minister here. His sudden 
recall has been attributed to the quarrel between 
Senator Sumner—to whose side Mr. Motley was 
supposed to lean—and the President. Whatever 
the reason, Mr. Motley’s relations with President 
Grant were far from eye 5 Mr. Motley, from 
the time of ceasing to be Minister here, devoted 
himself exclusively to study and to social life. 
His two principal works, besides The Rise 
of the Dutch Republic,” are The History 
of the United ivetherlands” and The Life 
of John Barneveldt.” It had been his intention to 
bring down the history of the Netherlands into the 
period of the Thirty Years’ War, and to take a 
wider view of European history. But failing health 
has for some years past interfered with his power 
of work, and the last year and a-half of his life was 
clouded with the gloom occasioned by the loss of 
his wife. 

Mr. Motley’s great gifts caused him to be 
widely appreciated both in England and on the con- 
tinent ; and though his patriotism made him always 
proud of his country and confident in its future, 
yet his social ties bound him more to Europe than 
to America. It is a curious coincidence that the 
Queen of Holland, with whom he had long been 
associated on terms of intimate friendship, should 
have died within a week of him. Mr. Morley leaves 
three daughters—one married to Sir W. V. Har- 
court, another to Mr. A. Sheridan, the third 
unmarried, 

The funeral took place on Monday last at Kensal 
Green Cemetery. Though it was quite private, and 
no invitations to friends had been issued, many 
other persons besides the members of the famil 
attended, among whom were Count Bylandt (the 
Netherlands Minister) Count Bulow (the Danish 
Minister) Baron Soleyns (the Belgian Minister) the 
Duke of Argyll, the Right Hon. John Bright, Lord 
Houghton, Sir William Stirling Maxwell, M.P., 
Mr. J. A. Froude, Madame Van de Weyer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell 1 Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
Mr. Lecky, Mr. Van de Velde, General Badeau, 
Hon. Charles Howard, M. P., Mr. George Howard, 
Mr. Smalley, Mr. Edward Dicey, Hon. Miss Stan- 
ley, Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Lyulph Stanley, the Rev. 
Dr. Kennedy, and some members of the United 
States Legation. The funeral service was read by 
the Dean of Westminster. Mr. Motley’s body was 
buried in the same — as that of his wife, who 
died in December, 1874 


— 


Sunpay OPENING OF Muskums.—This question 
was discussed for several hours at a meeting of the 
Fellows of Sion College on Tuesday. A resolution 
was proposed by the Rev. Septimus Hansard, 
rector of Bethnal-green, and seconded by the Rev. 
John Oakley, vicar of St. Saviour’s, Hoxton, in 
favour of the opening of public museums and 
galleries on Sunday afternoons. An amendment 
was moved by the Rev. J. Bardsley, rector of 
“Stepney, and seconded by the Rev. F. G. Blom- 
field, rector of St. Andrew Undershaft, recognising 
both the religious ground of observance and the 
just claims of the working classes to one day in 
seven for rest, worship, and religious instruction, 
and also expressing an opinion that the welfare of 
the working claeses would not be promoted so much 
by removing any of the existing restrictions as by 
the better adaptation of religious ministration to 


lost by a majority of 29 to 6, and the amendment 


| carri by 28 to 5. 


their requirements. The original resolution was 


| 


Titernture. 
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TWO 8COTTISH BIOGRAPHIES.* 


These two volumes present us with typical and 
representative Scottish Free Churchmen, who 
are, nevertheless, in many ways contrasts to each 
other. Dr. Robert Buchanan was par excel- 
lence a Church leader, a statesman, conversant 
with the phases of theological development, and 
gifted with a large measure of metaphysical 
power, but under the pressure of ci: cumstances, 
finding his true sphere in the active work of 
Onurch politics. He was clear, methodic, never 
spending strength on aimless labour, nor missing 
a material point in an intricate argument. He 
was a man of great refinement, and marked by 
a kind of stately, old-fashioned courtesy, which 
rather seemed suited to a situation of repose 
in some ancient and venerable Establishment 
than the position of a fighter on behalf of a 
new and protesting Church. He was one 
of the men who came into full view amid the 
grave discussions which preceded that momo- 
rable event of 1843, the Disruption ; and when 
Chalmers, a few years after, passed away, 
Robert Buchanan by common consent stepped 
forward into his place, as an able administrator, 
a ready speaker, and a man of wise counsel, 
though he had little of that fervour and 
elevating eloquence which counted for so much 
in the case of Dr. Chalmers. His services in 
consolidating ard extending the Sustentation 
Fund will cause his name to be long remem- 
bered, and his part in all discussions of greet 
ecclesiastical questions during a long life will 
need to be referred to and fully recognised in 
any History of Scotland that deals with the 
religious life of the people. His organisation 
of territorial churches,” churches for the poor 
—the churches of the wynds—in Glasgow, and 
the results that flowed from that move- 
ment, his history of the Ten Years’ Conflict,“ 
and his un weai ied labours in the cause of popular 
education—all cumbine to attest him the patriot, 
and the reformer, whose great efforts are the 
more to be appreciated in that there was much 
in his disposition to tempt him to “ learned 
leisure and to the Tory opinions which indis- 
— for the kind of effort he so successfully put 

orth. 

The Rev. William Arnot again was not distin- 
guished as a close thinker or as a Church leader, 
though vigorous in character, and with a strong 
vein of Scottish good sense. A certain imagina- 
tive and emotional force caused him to secure 
influence. He may be said to have exhibited, 
under special modifications, some of those 
elements in Chalmers, of which Buchanan was 
deficient. ‘‘He not only,” says Dr. Rainy, 
„had the sense alive to the beauty of order 
and creation, but the poetic instinct to divine 
its pregnancy, as mirroring the truths and 
lessons that environ the highest relations of 
man; and he had the gift of uttering what he 
saw in apt and glowing words, that made his 
hearers partakers in his own visions.” To the 
beauty of his nature there is one touching and 
characteristic testimony. When the mind of 
Dr. Candlish on his deathbed was wandering he 
happened to mention the name of Arnot, and his 
son took occasion to say Do you love Arnot ?” 
„Love him?” was the reply. Who would 
not love Arnot? I love iis as a brother.” 
The lives of the two men bring us into relations 
with the main lines of influence in the Scottish 
Free Ohurch, and the reading of their lives, side 
by side, does not a little to supply a full résumé 
of Scottish Church history for the last forty 
years. 

Dr. Buchanan was born in August, 1802, at 
St. Ninians, near Stirling, where his father 
combined the business of brewer and farmer. 
Having studied at Glasgow and Ediuburgh, he 
was licensed in 1826 by the Presbytery of Dun- 
blane, and was presented in 1827 to the parish 
of Gargunnock in the Presbytery of Stirling. 
While here, we are told that his pract ce of 


athletic exercises enabled him to swim the 


river to fetch a boat in order that a friend who 
was with him might not be disappointed in 
going out to dinner. In 1829 he firs: sat in the 

eneral Assembly,—in that memorable year 
when it was announced that both funde and a 
missionary had been found to go out to India; 
for under the Moderate rule, all missionary 
effort had for a long period been looked 
at askance. After three years at Gargun- 
noch, he was transferred to Salton, in Hast 
Lothian. This parish he found in a most die- 
orderly condition, but he thoroughly organised 


* Robert Buchanan, D. D. An Ecclesiastical Biography. 
By the Rev. L NoRMaN WALKER, author of Our 
Church Heritage,” An Earnest Pastorate,” Xc. 
(Thomas Nelson and Sons.) 

Autobiography of the Rev. William Arnot, of the Free 
High Church, Edinburgh; and a Memo by his 
daughMer, Mrs. A, FLEMING, (Nisbet and Co.) 
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it. In 1833 he was presented to the Tron 
Church in Glasgow by the town council of the 
the city, which acted on the unanimous recom- 
meidxtion of the congregation, With the 
metrop: lis of the west his life was subsequently 
identified. He was not only active in founding 
the Wynd Churches, he took a lively interest 
in ull that concerned the welfare of the city. 
After the Disruption his activity, as we have 
said, displayed itself mainly in the administra- 
tive work of the Free Church; and in 1864 he 
was presented with a gift of 4,000 guiness in 
acknowledgment of his private worth and public 
services. We are told that he contemplated 
writing a sequel to his well-known work, The 
Ten Years’ Conflict,” to bs entitled, The Ten 
Years’ Rebuilding, or the Breach made by the 
State healed by the People,” but the plan, 
though sketched, was never carried out. 

Dr. Buchanan was much employed on missions 
and depututions connected with ecclesiastical or 
public questions; and was thus brought into 
close counection with many of the most distin- 
guished men of his time, of whom he has left 
some vivid recollections. Thisis a very striking 
and characteristic sketch of Wellington :— 


A few minute: before twelve we were at the gate of 
Apsley House. The servants seemed to have received 
intimation of our visit, as we were admitted without a 
question being asked. We were shown iuto a sort of 
ante-room looking into the park. There was a table 
in the centre of the room, with writing materials laid 
out. A handsome cupbvard with glass doors, occupying 
one side of the room, was titled with the cele»rated 
Dresden china presented t» His Grace by the King of 
Prussia, which I remembered having seen on his grace’s 
table on June 18, 1835. as laid out for the annual 
Waterloo dinner, In other parts of the rvom there 
were cases of the same kind filled with books—among 
which I notised Bourieun’s Memoirs, Fouché's, 
Rovigo's; The Wars of the Peninsula, Sieges in Spain, 
&e., &c., all in Freueh, probably seut to bis grace by 
the authors. I did not see avy English work on these 
subjects. After we had waited about ten minutes, a 
do ir at the upper corner of the room was opened, and 
the duke appeared and requested us to wa:k into the 
inner ro m, which was he library—a very large and 
elegaut apartment, the floor of which was occu ied to 
a great extent with writing and other tables, on which 
lay a multitude of books, papers, &c. His appearance 
every one knows The large aqu'line nose, the high. 
arched eyebrow, the clear, penetrating blue eye, small 
mouth, rounded and promi ent chin, would be 
rec: guised at onve by everybody who has seen any one 
of tue ten thousand engravings scattered through the 
bouk-sho.s of ali the towns ani villages of the king- 
dom. Nothing could be more simple and unostenta- 
tious—nay, more kind and familiar—tban his manner 
in receiving us. Instead of culling his servant to set 
our chairs, or leaving us to dos, ourselves, he busied 
himself lifting a package from one chair and a picture 
from another aud drawing them forward until he had 
accommodated us all; and then, advancing bis own 
chair close to the little circle we formed, he sat down 
almost in the midst of us. 

We had agreed that it would be inexpedient, as it 
was unnecessary, to trouble the duke with any of the 
statistical details of the question, aud accordingly Dr. 
Muir confined himself for the most part to a statement 
of the great principles inv. lved in the question. To 
that statement he listened calmly and attentively; aud 
when it g mate, expressed his entire concurrence in 
it, and his conviction that the hishops of the Church uf 
England «ould but feel that in this matter the interests 
of their Chirch were ideutitied with ours. For,“ 
said his grace, if religion be overturned in Scotlaud, 
it will not stand her. ‘To set up,” he continued, 
‘fin Gia-gow and Edinburgh, ant * great towns in 
general, what they cal the system of Volw-taryism 
(and as he uttered this word in a tone of peculiar 
emphasis, his eyebrow shot up into its highest curve, 
while his eye sparkled, aud his mouth curlel with a 
most comical expressi-n), is the most geustrous thing 
that was every hear! of totally iucousistent with the 
peace and good order of society.“ Why,” said he, 
speaking with great force, “I think Old Popery was 
bad—very bad ; but this Voluntary im would be forty 
times worse, Independent of the religious interests of 
the people, which woull be sacrificed, it would be 
impossible to govern society with such a system pre- 
vailing.”’ 

Happily, the Duk»’s opinions about Volun- 
taryism are not likely now to have much 
weight. 

Iu his visit to London in 1838, Dr. Bucbanan 
met Mr. Gladstone at a dinner party, at Lord 
Aberdeen’s, and was very much struck with 
the extent and accuracy of his information, as 
well as with „the calmness, clearness, and 
dispas-ionateness of his roasoning.” Having 
met him again at a dinner- party at the Bishop 
of London's, he makes tho following note :— 

In the course of the evening, the Bishop of London, 
in speaking of Mr. Gladstone, expressei the same 
opinion | bave met with everywhere—namely, that he 
is one of the most rising men in the House, and des- 
tined some day to be a great statesman. He is not 
twenty-seven years of age. His countenance is full of 
fine expression, his eyes rather small but dark, his 
mouth jull of meaning. He is m:cest and gentle in 
his deportment, In tigure tall, dark hair, decidedly 
good looking. 

The uext extract, referring to a later visit to 
London, gives a glimpse of Sir James Graham, 
and his Second Thoughts” about the Dis- 
ruption, of which he was the main cause, 
through lietening to advice of partiraus:— 

„ got home,” says he, safely and comfortably, 
after a bustling eight days in Londůon. We had ia- 
terviews with seven members of the Cabinet—Lord 
Aberdeen, Lord John Russell, Sir James Graham, 


Lord Palmerston, Lord Granville, Lord Lansdowne, and | 


the Duke of Argyll. 

„We were everywhere remarkably well received, 
and hope we were enabled to do some good in helping 
Government towards a right settlement of the question. 
If they have only the courage to act, and that firmly, 
there will be no fear of sucevss. They seem still, how- 
ever, to hesitate about committing themselves out and 
out to legislate for Scotlaud, They have determine! to 
begin with England; and the 4th of April will show 
what you are to have. 

„Sir James Graham was at pains to tell us how 
deeply he regretted his share in bringing about the 
Disruption. He said ‘ he would never cease t regard 
it with the deepest regret and s rraw as the saddest 
event in bis life that he should have had any hand in 
that most fatal act.’ He assured me that Lord Aber- 
deeu's sentiments on that subject were exactly the same 
as his own. He came over the subject aguin and again, 
and of course it was entirely of his own doing, as we 
would vever bave dreamed of alluding to the subject.” 


Professor James Miller, the well-known 
Free Churchman, thus gives the opinicn of 
Lord Jeffrey on The Ten Years’ Conflict ’’ :— 

Lord Jeffrey, at my request, read The Ten Years’ 
Conflict.” He was much delighted with it, and told me 
so more than once; commending the work especially 
for accuracy, impartiality, argumentative power, skilful 
arrangement, and general literary merit, adding, As 


to the last, you must remember that my opinion is worth 
| something. I am entitled to be considered a judge in 


that department.” But the merit which he chiefly 
dwelt on was what he termed courage, explaining that 
no difficulty or objection was ever flinched from or 
evaded, but was alwa)s met and mustered in a miny 

and masterly way. More than once he said, There 

* work of the kind of greater merit, so far as I 
now.“ 


It may be noted, as one of the most signifi- 
caut testimonies to Dr. Buchanan’s influence 
and attractiveness of character, that, when in 
1-64, the testimonial of 4,000 guineas and silver 
plate was presented to bim by the citizens of 
Glasgow, who were proud of him, Dr. Norman 
Mucleod, in his own characteristic hearty way, 
should write :— 

No man deserves better of your Church than you 
The old Establ shment made you, and some others of a 


like stamp; and it will buther either Free or U.P. to 
produce anything better. 


Mr. Walker supplies the following very faith- 
ful pen-and-ink portrait of his subject, which 
we gladly quote :— 


Sometimes one could not look at him without think- 
ing what a fine ambassador he would bave made in 
some German capital, with his stately appearance, his 
splen:lid courtesy, his perfect reticence, aud his shrewd 
insight into meu and things.” In bis youth he was 
famous for his athletic qualities. His feats in walking 
were constant themes for talk between himself and his 
college intimate, Mr. Brown of Lanfine. It is also 
suggestive in its way, that in the old days, when the 
Church was content to be a hanger-on in ministerial 
ante-chambers, Sir Rubert Peel expressed a preference 
for intercourse with Buchanan, on the ground, as be 
said, that he was so thoroughly a gentleman. These 
are awall matters in themselves; but they are not 
without their value in connection with the presentation 
of au outstanding historical figure, No one acquainted 
with the past will fora moment think of placing Dr, 
Buchanan on a level with Knox, or Melville, or Hender- 
son, or Chalmers, but that he bas occupied in his day 
and sphere the place filied in former generatious by 
Carstares, and Robertson, aud Dr. Juhu Erekiue, can- 
nt be duunted ; and the time may come when the 
Church of the future will bear with interest, that one 
who was in the van of the m»vement which issued in the 
rev ‘lutionising of Scotland was in person and demeanour 
neither a fauutio nor a dem gag ie. but one who might 
have borue a part becumingly within the circle of a 
court. 


One point comes prominently forward in 
this Memoir of Dr. Bu hauun which may be 
suid to have a value beyond Scotland and 
Scottish iuterests, especially in view of reveut 
discussions ou Church matters in England. 
The defenders of Mr. Tooth were inclined to 
draw a sort of sanction for his defiance of antho- 
rity from the position of the Free-Church party 
at the Disruption of 1843. But the cases had 
really no analogy. Mr. Tooth was a mivister of 
a Church which, by its articles and a whole 
series of legislative enactments in which it con- 
curred, had admitted itself to ba the creation 
and the creature of the State. Even the High- 
Churchmen of old days—notably Laud—never 
claimed for the Church of England anything 
like spiritual independence,” But spiritual 
independence was not only claimed by the 
Church of Scotland, but was regarded as an 
origipal and indefeusible right. Ani Dr. 
Buchanan, in that most compact and state; man- 
like speech which he made on the occasion of 
the judgment of the Court of Session in the 
Auchterarder cas? in 1838, thus distinctly 
affirmed for the Church its own claims histori- 
cally, clear and efficient: 

The Acts of Parliament by which the liberty of the 
Church of Svotlaud is ratified, rec »ynise her spiritual 
independencs as a thing alreaty existing —they do not 
confer it as a mere State privilege ; and ths leads me 
to return to what has been already hinted «t—namely, 
to the utterly erroneous and unfvunded aotion cn which 
certain judges of the Court of Session appeared to have 
proceeded, with regard to the nature of tbe connection 
which has so lcug subsisted botween the State and the 
Church of Scotland, , , . 

After having fully shown that the Church of 
Scotland was not brought into existence by an 
Act of Parliament, but framed her creed while 


yet unallied and independent, he went on to 
eay:— 

Having done eo, not as an Established Chureb, for 
we are here considering her probes lings antecedent to 
au Establishment, but baving done so in her native 
cipac'ty as a Church of Christ, she presents it to the 
Sta:e as her standard of doctrine. If the State accept 
and own it, then the alliance is formed. If the State 
disclaim and reject it, the Church does not renounce 
her creed; she simply renounces the proposal for a 
State alliance. and con'inues as she did before to main- 
tain her creed in a state of separation. Now this which 
I have now stated is not merely the true theory of whas 
the terms of union between Church and State ought 
to be, but it is the true theory of the union actually 
subsisting between the Church of Scotland and the 
Governmeut of Great Britain. With regard to the 
Confession of Faith, every one kuows it was 
first adopted by the Church in the Assembly of 1647, 
and ratified eighteen months thereafier by Act of 
Parliament, and again at the Revolution, since which 
time it has stood unchanged. It is surely then, as 
plain as any proposition can be, that the State, in 
sanctioning that Confession, did not create the powers 
and privileges as existing in the Church, and as derived 
to her, not from civil statute but from the Lord Jesus 
Christ, 

The independence of the Church was at this 
time asserted in its most emphatic form by the 
General Assembly, and the determination ex- 
pressed to maintain it at all hazards. It is on 
this ground that the Free Church of Scotland 
has all along claimed to be the Church of Scot- 
land, by virtue of upholding the true traditions, 
and, as maintaining them (pace the irony of 
adverse civil-court decisions), it should, on those 
principles of equity eo admirably stated and illus- 
trated in Mr. Taylor Iunes's Law of Creeds,” 
have been the holderof the temporalities. It will 
thus be seen how different from the position of 
Scottish Free Churchmen is the position of any 
hö in the Church of England assert indepen- 
dence with an admitted and accepted royal 
supremacy; and how inconsistent also were 
sume liberal leaders of the Scottish Establish- 
meut alt-rwarde(the venerated Norman Macleod 
among them), when, in moving for the aboli- 
tion of patronage, they repudiated in plainest 
words the idea that they put forward any claim 
for spiritual independence,” or desired it. These 
facts suggest two thiugs—(1) How soon an 
accommodation in circumstance may suggest an 
accommodation of principle; and (2) how tena- 
ciously a principle firmly held muy operate 
against practical unity; for had it not been 
for the clearnees with which “ spiritual inde- 
pendence was secured by explicit and reite- 
rated expressions of statute to the Scottish 
Church, the leaders of the Free Church would 
not have held aloof so long from union with the 
United Presbyterians, who are separated from 
them by no doctrinal or practical difference, 
save that the United Presbyterians have reached 
a general voluutaryism (uvafirmed, however, in 
their Confessions); while the Free Church, by 
the practical stress of its position, is inevitably 
moving towards that position. 

Though we could have craved more personal 
details and revelatiuns of the man in his inner 
lite and his domestic relations, it needs to be 
coufessed that in constructing his inemoir Mr. 
Walker has skilfully escaped from all traces of 
the besetting sin of modera biography, espe- 
cially religious biography — the wearisome 
auulysis of conditions aud private records. He 
has written what he professed to write—an 
ecclesiastical biography. The man is clearly 
aud forcibly exhibited in his work—-his deeds 
speak for him. We sve one who was profoundly 
conscientious, faithful, earnest, never weakly 
yielding himself to sentiments or impressions, 
yet constantly acting under a profound sense 
of duty and right, utterly un-selfconscious, yet 
delicate in feeling, geutie in his dealings with 
others, and lifted far above narrow and petty 
cousiderations. Wheu we say that Mr. Walker 
has wade all this clear by a simple and 
uuaffocted record, we yield our best testi- 
mony to his success as a biographer and 
give the strongest recommendation of the book. 

William Arnot was a somewhat younger 
man than Dr. Buchanan. In spite of an 
appearance of robustness, he seems to have 
suffered from ill-health. His life exhibits an 
admirable illustration of self-help, combined 
with great purity and elevation of tone. He 
was come of hard-working but serious-minded 
aud religious parents; and their iufluence and 
example, it is clear, remained with bim to sup- 
port and to keep him cleur from any temptation 
to coarseness or self-indulgence while fighting 


his way to position, and after he had gaiued it. 


His father rented a small farm at Bout of 
Forgan, about four miles from Perth, and had 
charge of the ferry-boat at this spot ou the 
River Earn. Ho never had a lease we are told, 
and his rent—20/. a year —uever varied during 
the long periwd of thirty-two years. 

integrity was so unimpeachable that Lord 
Ruthven, his landlord, with reference to some 
verbal agreement wrote, I believe whatever 
this man says.” William was the youngest of 
seven children. His father wished him to be 
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a lawyer, but the boy had set his heart on being 
a gardener. He did not like to be chained to 
a desk, and he had a contempt for money- 
making which continued through life—“ a 
judgment,” he says, ‘‘ which at that age (six- 
teen) I had deliberately formed.” He was 
accordingly apprenticed to Lord Ruthven’s 
gardener, and served his term of four years :— 

My love of nature, which was considerable, obtained 
its fullest gratification. During that formative period 
of my life, between sixteen and twenty, the natural bent 
of my mind was vot thwarted but cherished. The 
occupation of my youth, Ihave no doubt, contributed 
if not to form at least to fix aud strengthen the habit 
which has adhered to me through life of making direct 
observations for myself of things as they lie in nature: 
and applying them immediately to the subject in hand. 
If I had in youth been thrown more into contact with 
men and human art, probably the native tendency 
would have been checked, and my intellectual charac- 
teristics considerably modified. 

On the expiration of his apprenticeship he 
resolved to study for the Church, and after a 
short period of preliminary training he entered 
the University of Glasgow. In 1837 he was 
licensed, and in 1838 received a call to St. Peter's 
Church, Glasgow. When making arrangements 
to settle in the city he wrote to a friend to secure 
lodgings for him not at 208. but at 158. a-week. 
‘‘ Suppose,” he says, I get stowed away for 
15s. instead of 20s., then I might have a valuable 
volume coming in every week into my poor 
library, and live all the time as comfortably as 
my neighbours.” One of his earliest duties n 
his new position was to perform à marriage 
ceremony, and he writes to his father this 
. and somewhat quaint account of how 

e got through it :— 

I have just sat down after dismissing a queer couple 
who came to be spliced. The bride seemed to be 
greatly rejoiced, She made a neat curtsey, smiled 
sweetly, and said, Thark you, sir; [am very much 
obliged to you.” The man spak nacthing. It was the 
first opportunity I had of making a couple happy. 
You country people would have thought it an odd 
marriage. The bride had a dark printed gown and 
shaw', and a wee straw hat on. I was warned of it 
yesterday, but did not know how to do. I ran up this 
forenoon to Mr. Somerville, one of my neighbours, to 
get a lesson. He was not at home, but his landlady, a 
nice old maiden ladv, gave me the instructions better 
than be could have done. She made Somerville’s sister 
and me stand up before her, put the questions to us, 
and went through the whole thing in the best style. 

At the Disruption Arnot! adhered to the Free 
Church, and continued to labour in Glasgow 
until 1863, when he was called to the Free 
High Church, Edinburgh—the congregation 
to which Dr. Walter Smith now ministers. 
His literary labours included a Life of Dr. 
James Hamilton, of Regent-square (who was 
a fellow student), illustrations of the Proverbs, 
lectures, &c. 

The Memoir has much in it that is interest- 
ing—the autobiography which occupies the first 
part being racy; but it is to be regretted that 
some lack of discrimination appears, especially 
in the latter part of the work. The letters are 
printed in order of date, with little or no 
regard to the exhibition of characteristics ; and 
we murt conscientiously say that hardly so 
much has been done as might with such excel- 
lent materials have been done to bring out 
clearly the characteristics of a singularly love- 
able, attractive, and original character. 


—_ 


THE MAGAZINES FOR JUNE. 


One usually finds something ‘‘ appropriate to the 
season in nearly all the monthly magazines, but the 
weather seems to have put all the writers out of 
heart. They dared not write eyen of“ leafy June,” 
for how could they be certain that 1t would be 
leafy, when not a sprig of ‘‘ may ” was to be seen 
in most country districts in the month of May, 
and when, around London now, only here and 
there, is there a flower to gladden the eye? 
Nevertheless, we are compensated. Take Fraser, 
for instance. We wish it had not an article on the 
War in Asia,” but still Mr. McCoan’s recollections 
of the last campaign are fresh. We do not, how- 
ever, hone to see the day a Sikh army corps will be 
despatched from Bombay to Bagdad to please our 
Mahomedan fellow-subjects in India, a step which 
this innocent (ö) writer thinks will not be neces- 
sarily committing us to an active share” in the 
present struggle. Mr. Turner's paper, Studies 
in Russian Literature” is interesting, and, indeed, 
one of the most profitable results of the present 
struggle has been, not our increased acq&gintance 
with Turkey, which has been very little, Hut our 
increased acquaintance with Russia. The tenth 
article in the series on British Trade,” deals with 
Australia and New Zealand, and is as exhaustive 
as all of this series have been. Karl Blind goes 
back once more to his Teutons, but we are getting 
rather tired of them. ‘ Quarter Sessions in Devon- 
shire under Charles II.“ is full of curious and 
new matter, especially relating to the prosecution 
of Nonconformists under the Conventicle and Five 


Mile Acts. The cases are taken from the original 
records, and are just the kind of matter in which 
Macaulay would have delighted. Let us give some 
instances :— 


On another occasion twenty-three persons belonging 
to the city of Exeter were summoned for being at a 
conveuticle in the house of Mr. Bart»n at Netherexe, in 
the county of Devon. Five persons living in the county 
were also summoned at the same time. 

At midsummer 1670 several magistrates brought into 
court sums of money, being one-third part of the fines 
they had levied since the last ses-ions upon persons pre- 
sent at assemblies, conventicles, or meetings. 

At Michaelmas in the same year there is a long list 
of these cases, which may be taken as a specimen of 
many entries in subsequent sessions. ; 

George Reynell, Esq., paid in 9/., being one-third of 
a sum of 27/. levied upon divers persors for being at a 
seditious conventicle in Kingsbridge. 

Francis Fulford, Esq., paid in 131. 18d. 4d., being 
one-third part of 41“. 15s, levied for a similar reason at 
Moreton Hampstead. 

William Bastard, Esq., brought 138. 4d. from the 
parish of Sherford. : 

John Tuckfield, Esq., brought 15“. 16s. 8d. from per- 
sons meeting in the house of Catharine Northcote in 
Crediton. 

Francis Drewe, Esq., brought 8“. 163. from a conven- 
ticle held in the parish church of Sheldon. 

The Mayor of Dartmouth bronght 11s, 8d. 

Francis Drewe and William Walrond, Esqs., brought 
5 138. 4d. from the parish of Halberton. | 

John Beare, Esq., brought S“. 11s, 8d. from the parish 
of Malborough. 

Sir Thomas Hele, Bart., brought 10s. from Modbury. 

The Mayor of Bideford breught 7/. He had also im- 
posed a fine of 20“. upon Sarah Dennis, but this con- 
viction was reversed upon appeal—a very rare 
occurrence, 

At Culmstéck 5. apiece was levied on several per- 
sons for a preacher unknown, and at Silverton 
6/7. 15+, 4d. apiece for a similar reason; but these 
convictions were quashed because the preacher was not 
convicted, 

Robert Collings, of Ottery, was fined 20/. for preach- 
ing in his own house, and 20“. more for permitting a 
conventicle to be holden there. He appealed to the 
sessions, failed to get his sentence reversed, and was 
ordered to pay treble costs—amounting to 20/. more. 


We have next an Order of the Justices,” a curious 
document, ending with a reference to the eternal 
infamy” of the Nonconformists. This article 
contains other original illustrations of the eccle- 
siastical character of this time. ‘‘ Moliére” 
is a short subject, and there is nothing new about 
the man. Not so The Probable Results of Dis- 
establishment.” We cannot lengthen our notice by 
describing them, and can only eay that the writer 
considers that all the results will be bad. The 
other articles are on Experience of Ambulances, 
by Jessie White Mario—one well qualified to write ; 
on Italian Masks” and the Battles of Peace.“ 


In Macmillan Mrs. Oliphant is as fresh and 


vigorous as ever in Young Musgrave,” and we 


are glad to read Mr. Jacob's paper (by a Jew) on 
* Daniel Deronda.” It should give, to some, a better 
idea than is usually entertained of modern Jewish 
culture. Mr. Statham is somewhat flippant in his 
criticism of the Grosvenor Gallery, but everybody 
nowadays, it would seem, thinks himself com- 
petent to criticise pictures. Mr. Freeman’s article 
on Colchester is dry, and our readers may judge of 
the value of Mr. Myer's lines on a Beautiful 
Girl” when they are told that the author treats 
gold as a gem and a rose as a floweret.“ Any- 
thing seems to do for magazine poetry. Rajah 
Brooke, the piratical filibuster of Sarawak, is treated 
toa laudatory notice in which the ‘‘ humanitarians ” 
are, of course, despised. Very good, however, is 
the article on German Schools.“ 


In the Cornhill, Mr. Blackmore seems to he just 
a little spinning out Erema, with a sort of tanta- 
lising provocativeness, but some sketches are inimi- 
table. Genius and Vanity is somewhat incom- 
plete and lacks crispness, but there is a subtle 
distinction between the vanity of one author and 
of another. The tale of 4 Lizzie’s Bargain” is un- 
satisfactory. Rarely, however, has the astronomical 
author of the Cornhill written a tiner paper than 
that on Is the Moon Dead?’ May we quote ?— 

It seems as certain as any matter not admitting of 
actual demonstration can be that the moon is, to all 
intents and purposes, dead. Her frame is indeed still 
undergoing processes of material change, but these 
afford no more evidence of real planetary life than the 
changes affecting a dead body are signs of still linger- 
ing vitality. Again, it seems certain that the processes 
through which the moon has passed in Ler progress 
toward planetrry death, must be passed through in 
turn by all the members of the solar system, and finally 
by the sun himself. Every one of these orts is con- 
stantly radiating its heat into space, not indeed to be 
actually lost, but still in such sort as to reduce ali to 
the same dead-level of temperature, wherees vitality 
depends on differences of temperature, Every orb in 
space, then, is tending steadily onwards towards cos- 
mical death, And, 80 far as our power of understand - 
ing or even of conceiving the universe is concerned, 
it seems as though this tendency of every individual 
body in the universe towards death involved the 
tendency towards death of the universe itself. 
It may indeed be said that since the whiverse is 
of necessity infinite, whereas we are finite, we cannot 
reason in this 1 from what we can understand, or 
conceive, to conclusions respecting the universe, which 


— 


we cannot even conceive, far less understand. Still, it 
must be admitted that, so far as our reasoning powers 
can be relied upon at all, the inference, from what we 
know, appears a just one, that the life of the universe 


will have practically departed when the largest and 


therefore longest-lived of all the orbs peopling space 
has passed on to the stage of eosmical death. So far 
as we know, there is but one way of escape from this 
scemingly demonstrated, but in reality incredible, con- 
clusion. May it not be that as men have erred in former 
times in regarding the earth as the centre of the uni- 
verse, as they have erred in regarding this period of 
time through which the earth is now passing as though 
it were central in all time, so possibly they may have 
erred in regarding the universe we live in, and can 
alone comprehend, as though it were the only universe ? 
May there be not be a higher order of universe than 
ours, to which ours bears some such relation as the 
ether of space bears to the matter of our universe? and 
may there not, above that higher order, be higher and 
bigher orders of universe, absolutely without limit ? 


This is only a little bit, but it will give the 
reader some idea of the character of this article. 

On the whole, we are glad to get to the end, it 
being a good one, of Mr. Charles Reade’s strange 
story of A Woman-Hater in Blackwood, and in 
saying this to thank him for his brave words, and for 
his brave illustration of women physicians. 
„Twenty Years of African Travel” has nothing 
new, and ‘ Pauline” does not altogether attract 
us. A Canadian Sketch” is very fresh and 
pleasant. The articles on ‘‘ Lord Derby’s Despatch,” 
„The Debate,” and the Storm in the End” are 
what might be expected in Blackwood, but are 
scarcely so decisive as usual. 

We cannot recommend Cherry Ripe” in Temple 
Bar, it has a bad flavour, and we are sorry to see it 
where it is. Voltaire in the Netherlands is 
somewhat new, and very readable and anecdotal is 
the article on George Frederick Cooke. Pera 
is well described, but it is Turkey again. A 
magazine, advertised with Nothing on Turkey 
should sell well in these days. Again, Amongst 
the Cossacks of the Don.“ How we, turn with de- 
light from these subjects to Mr. Trollope’s ‘‘ Ame- 
rican Senator with something this time, and very 
characteristic, about the American Senator, and 
something also, of that pretty English idyl which 
Mr. Trollope can so well set to prose. 

Belgravia sustains its tales with spirit. We are 
sorry to see Mr. Proctor committing himself to an 
astrological theory regarding the Pyramids. Of 
course his article is full of ‘‘ifs” and ‘ buts” of 
„perhaps and ‘‘probablys” and upon these a 
scientific man bases a conclusion! The ‘‘ Quips 
and Cranks” are humorous and lively, and the 
„Japanese Watering Place a delightful sketch. 

London Society is above the average in its tales, 
and besides these we have a good article on a 
Pekin Theatre,” some more cricket matter, and 
a pleasant notice of Old London Bridge.” 

The St. James’s Magazine has improved, and is 
improving, notwithstanding an article in defence of 
„Ritualism, in which it is argued that the 
Ritualists had better be what they are than go 
over to Roman Catholicism—a very doubtful 
question. 

Tinsley is full of light matter, the best of which 
is Claude Radwinter’s Mother, but there is 
also an article on the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion,” which, however, contains nothing re- 
markable. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine has also an article on 
the Royal Academy. We must say of this, as 
of others, that it contains little of note excepting 
some good remarks on the Grosvenor Gallery and 
the Academy. Dr. Wilson is sure to be in- 
teresting, and his Facts and Fictions of Zoology” 
is a rare piece of popular scientific writing. Mr. 
Sala writes of tbe Grand Turk at Home”—whom 
he clearly does not like; Mr. Proctor, of some 
marvels in Telegraphy : and Mr. Marsh, a very 
interesting and fresh article, which we commend to 
all readers, on Oliver Cromwell at Hampton 
Court.“ 

The Argosy is capital, especially the somewhat 
old-fashioned style of tale A Night Intrusion, 
and Mr. Charles Wood’s picturesque paper on 
„Holland.“ 

The best articles in the Sunday Magazine are Mrs. 
Garrett’s nursery tale of a Little Rainbow, 
the Rejoicings of the Poor,” and Mr. Page's 
„America and its Freedmen.“ The religious 
articles are not particularly attractive. Coo 
Words has some very saperior papers. First, 
stands Mr. Anthony Trollope’s ‘‘ Young Women 
at the London Telegraph Otflice’’—a capital de- 
scription. Mr. Hare writes well ok. Walks in 
London,” and Mr. Hughes, M.P., has a character- 
istic paper on the ‘‘ Manliness of Christ.” The 
best paper in the Leisure Hour is on Japanese 
Music and Musical Instruments,” well written and 
curiously well illustrated, and there is an article 
that many will like to read, on Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
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Hall, and another on Historical Manuscripts.— 
The Sunday Magazine has an original tale by Mrs, 
Prosser. But how is it? It relates toa Jew, and 
in the same number we have Pictures from 
Jewish Life” and a Page of Jewish History.” 
This is bad editing. 

The Day of Rest has one of its best numbers. 
We especially particularise Mr. Proctor's Sunday 
Reveries of an Astronomer,” Mr. Tipple’s ‘‘ May 
Homily,” and Mr. Farrar's Earl of Shaftesbury.” 

There is nothing very superior in the Quiver. 


| quite possible, no doubt, for Mr. Phythian to have 


The best of the contents are Dr. Farrar's Sermon 


and the tale of the ‘‘ Miller’s Daughter.” The rest 
of the literature is below the average. In 
Cassells Family Magazine the tale of Paul 
Knox” is continued with power. We decline 
to be told, in a conceited way, by Mr. Crowdy, 
How to Listen to Haydn’s Creation,” especially 
when Mr. Crowdy does not seem to know the first 
lesson in listening. There is a great variety of 
very readable light matter in this number, anda 
good article on ‘‘ Cornell University.” 


Of magazines for the young, give us first Litele 


Folks, with its more than twenty articles of all 
sorts, and all suitable.——In Good Things there is 
a splendid instalment, finishing the tale, of Mr. 
George Macdonald's Princess and Cardie ” ; but, 
on the whole, this number lacks variety. 

There 1s nothing remarkable in the Congrega- 
tionalist, The best papers are Golden Texts,” by 
the Rev. G. S. Barrett, and the Ridsdale Judg - 


ment.” The Evangelical is altogether below the | 


average. The Baptist Magazine has an article on 
Mr. R. W. Dale, which will be read, as it must be, 
with no little interest. The General Baptist 
Magazine has an interesting paper on Leicester as 
the Metropolis of Dissent,” and altogether the 
contents of this magazine are freshly put. 

We have received besides the United Presbyterian 
Magazine; the Poet s Magazine, which is poor; the 
Family Treasury, with one or two fairly interesting 


articles; the Fireside; Myra’s Journal, almost. 


indispensable to ladies; Hardwicke’s Science Gossip, 
full of fresh and good matter ; the Christian Observer, 
which is dull; JZome Words; Old Jonathan, &c. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


What he Cost Her. A Novel. By JAmes PAxx, 
author of Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. (Chatto and 
Windus.) We regret that we cannot congratulate 
Mr. Payn on this story. Hitherto he has given us 
readable novels if nothing more, combining some 
careful analysis of character with plot, but in this 
case he has summoned to his aid some painful 
elements. The motive of the story is bigamy, 
in effect acquiesced in on the part of the first wife, 
who, as she had been rather forward in her share 
in the courtship, may be regarded as suffering 
something like poetic justice when Cecil Landon— 
the hero — discards her, and succeeds in escaping 
punishment, owing to a false signature given in the 
register. The only good things in the book are some 
smartish descriptions of Cadet life at Woolwich, 
with which we should presume that Mr. Payn is 
personally familiar. These and the fights 
associated with them should be interesting to 
young readers. But, after admitting fully the 
knack, shown here and there, we: confess we 
cannot bring ourselves to recommend this story as 
desirable ‘‘family reading,” as we are too painfully 
impressed with the surrender of novelists who 
should show a better example, to these prurient 
and wholly undesirable methods of exciting interest 
by recourse to subjects that lie on the doubtful 
social border line, Healthy fiction is one of the 
most desirable of purifiers; the stricter care ought 
to be therefore taken by those who are in such a 
position as would give effect toa good example, 
even at the expense of some slight self-denial. 


The Collected Poems of John Dryden Corbet. 
Two vols. (Provost and Co.) Mr. Corbet has 
considerable skill in versification, and never sinks 
below a certain level ; but he is diffuse, and fails to 
command that proportion and justifying grace which 
are needful for poems of any length. Parts and 
passages are beautiful and quotable ; but parts and 
passages do not make a great poem. A poem is 
great only by reason of unity, and the subordina- 
tion of parts to one idea. The Monody on Lord 
Byron” certainly strikes us as coming nearest to 
our requirement in this respeot - it has true feeling, 
simplicity, and is here and there elevated and 
touching. Some of the shorter poems claim notice ; 
but those on Egypt aud the Crimea are in some 
respects disappointing. On the whole, we believe, 
that discipline is what Mr. Corbet needs, and that 
the reserve that comes of the conviction that a 
poem, unlike a mathematical demonstration, docs 


not require as an essential that all its terms he 
fully exposed. 

Scenes of Travel in Norway. By J. C. Poyruian. 
(Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) It would have been 


made a big volume of this work, but, having said 
all that he had to bay, he probably asked himself, 
Why should he? Why, indeed? He has told us, 


our convictions.” The thirty years have passed, 
and the prophecy is fulfilled. Dr. Beith has written 
a book, every page of which is interesting. Licensed 
for the ministry of the Established Church in 1821, 
he writes, after fifty-six years’ ministerial service, 
with the vigour and freshness of robust manhood ; 
the fire that led him to take one of the most active 
parts in the Disruption movement here burns with 


in brief compass, a pleasant story of a pleasant oll its old strength and brightness. 


journey, and proves his philanthropic nature by | 


| expressing the hope that it may induce many 


to visit Old Norway.” His sketches of delightful, | 
unsophisticated ‘‘Old Norway” are small, but 
distinct, like good etchings, He writes in high 
animal spirits, does not give a single growl or 
grumble, and makes us, therefore, almost as pleased | 
with him, as he was pleased with his journey. Any | 
reader should find it worth while spending an hour | 
over his bright pages. | 
Sylvia’s New Home. A Story for the Young. | 
By Mrs. J. F. B. Frirru. (Griffith and Farran.) 
The story of a little girl, whose mother died in 
destitution in London, and who was sent to a 
grandfather, who, in his anger at the mother’s 
marriage, had closed his doors against her. The 
earlier scenes are painful, and sketched with 
tender pathos; but there is perhaps truer power 
in the author's description of the effect of Sylvia’s 
visit to the hard and hardening man who had 
steeled his heart against his daughter. How the 


old man suddenly breaks down with remorse ; how 


in what might seem a discourteous manner. Dr. 


Sylvia winds herself into his heart, and what re- 
sulted from it all, are told with a charming natural 
simplicity. But these are not the only characters 
in this work. One of the best is Biddy Malone, an 
old but big-heartel Irishwoman, who, in her 
humble way, is the good genius of the story. Mra. 
Firth’s book should be one of the most popular of 
its kind. 

Sanitas Sanitatum, et Omnia Sanitas. By RicnARD 
Merca.re, F. S. S. Vol. I. (Co-Operative Print- 
ing Company.) Mr. Metcalfe would have acted 
with more practical wisdom than he has done, if 
he had simply and plainly styled this work one on 
Turkish Baths. It is the most elaborate work on 
this subject that we have met with, and, indeed, 
one can hardly imagine how anything more can be 
said about it—excepting in opposition to the author. 
We have a treatise on the functions of the 
skin, and a history of the baths and wash- 
houses movement, a treatise on bathing every- 
where, an explanation and vindication of 
the Turkish system, and finally a host of 
testimonials. Mr. Metcalfe has, in fact, made 
too much of his subject, He writes in all the 
spirit of a zealot, and in nothing but that spirit. 
Warm baths are pooh-poohed, cold baths, ditto— 
and well—‘‘ there is nothing like leataer.” We can 
add our own testimony to the value of the Turkish 
bath, but the testimony would be given somewhat 
cautiously—as Mr. Metcalfe’s highest quoted autho- 
rities give it. And we notice that the men of 
eminence who have given their opinions are usually 


very cautious in their language, while the men of | 


no eminence—Jack, Tom, and Harry-—write in the 
most extravagant style. We heartily sympathise 
with Mr. Metcalfe’s motive, and admire his dili- 
gence, but he might have written a wiser book. 
Memories of Disruption Times. By ALEXANDER 
Beira, D. D. (Blackie and Sons.) Dr. Beith 
informs us in the brief preface to this work that 
it was written as part of a work projected by the 


} 


General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, 
and entitled Annals of the Disruption” but that 
it was considered to be ot sufficient importance to be 
published separately from that work. Dr. Beith's 
contribution to his subject is undoubtedly an 
extremely valuable one, We obtain from it more 
of the inner detail, and what may be termed 
parochial illustrations, of some events immediately 
preceding and following the Disruption than we 
have obtained from some other sources. It 


is an autobiography surrounded by the larger 


incidents of general history. Notwithstanding soma 
sad recollections, it is a cheerful, brave, and a hope- 
ful history. Dr. Beith, knowing so much of the 
past, has entire faith in the future, even of the pre- 
sent Established Church, in which, when the crisis 


shall actually come, he expects to see ‘‘ a wonderful 
disenchantment ” concerning the alliance of Church 
and State. There is anew anecdote of Dr. Chal- 
mers here relating to this subject. Dr. Chalmers 
had spoken at one meeting of the ‘‘ Voluntaries ” 


but be restrained them; but 


— 


Beith remarked it to Chalmers, who agreed with 
him, and replied, ‘‘ Ah! my friend, rest assured 
we shall change our views on that question. No 
non-Established Church can long keep clear of what 


Auuibersary Meetings. 


THE FRIENDS’ YEARLY MEETING. 
| [Second Notice. ] 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


The sittings of the Friends’ Yearly Meeting were 
continued, by adjournments, until Friday evening. 

One of the mont important matters brought for- 
ward during the later sittings was an elaborate 
scheme of denominational religious instruction, 
proposed by the Friends of Durham for the general 
adoption of the society for its schools and young 
people. This scheme laid down in a definite 
manner a number of points which its framers con- 
sidered to be special views, or peculiar testimonier, 
of the society, including, for example, the disuse 
of ordinances and of pre or paid ministry. 
This led to much animated discussion, a number cf 
Friends objecting to the precise form of the Dur- 
ham scheme as tending to formulate a dogmatic 
creed. Some members intimated that they were 
not prepared to endorse some of the enunciations 
of the special points therein assumed as Scrip- 
tural tenets. Amongst these spcakers were the 
Right Hon. John Bright, who not 1 expressed 
his own personal inability to 8 e Durham 
dogmas en bloc, but also decidedly objected to 
their receiving the formal sanction of the Yearly 
Meeting, lest a virtual creed should thereby be 
imposed upon the society to be understood as 
more or less of a binding test, both by persons 
within and without the society. Mr. Bright's 
view was that of the generality of the as- 
sembly, and the proposition, in its ‘original 
form, was set aside. There was, however, 
much unanimity as to the importance of 
directing further attention to the religious 
education of young Friends and to their instruc: 
tion in the principles of their own society, 
and ultimately the Yearly Meeting recorded a simp 
general recommendation to that effect. The Friends 
are, on many grounds, very jealous of sanctioning 
anything like a fixed creed. For although there is 
a large amount of unity and fraternal fellowship 
amongst them, and a general hearty acceptance of 
a common form of worship, with silent meditation 
as a basis, yet there exists a considerable diversit 
of opinion as to particular theological dogmas. This 
liberty is greatly prized by its possessors, and 
although of late years attempts have been at times 
made to restrict it by innovating definitions, the 
society, as a body, has hitherto managed to assert 
and preserve the individual religious liberty of its 
members, Mr. Bright has repeatedly, both in his 
own county and in London, shown himself the vin- 
dicator of this individual religious liberty in hisown 
society. 

Reports of the various boarding-schools belonging 
to the Friends were also brought before the Yearly 
Meeting or its committees. The Friends 

ublic schools of this character at Ackworth, near 

ontefract, Croydon, Sidcot, near Bristol, Sibford, 
near Barnsbury, Ayton, near Darlington, Wigton, 
near Carlisle, Rawdon, near Leeds, and Penketh, 
near Warrington ; also in Ireland, at Waterford, 
Mountmellick and Lisburn, near Belfast. There 
are, in addition, large ores boarding-schools at 
Tottenham, Scarborough, Hitchin, Kendal, &c. 
Much discussion took upon the progress of 
education in the schools, and it was recommended 
that independent examiners from the national 
Universities should be increasingly had recourse to, 
with a view to test and stimulate the progress of 
the scholars. 

The collected statistics of the societ 


were also 


laid before the Yearly Meeting, and showed that 


the 315 chapels of the denomination in England and 
Wales contain at present 14,441 members, being an 
increase of 183 over last 2 There are also nearly 
5,000 non-members who regularly attend these 
meetings. 

The subject of introducing singing into the 


society’s worship has claimed considerable atten- 


tion this Yearly Meeting, especially in connection 
with a practical attempt to exemplify its value on 
the part of two Friends, Mr. Charles Hutchinson, 
who sang a solo in the Bishopsgate Meeting; and 
Mrs. Cowgill, who did the same at Stoke ae 
ton Chapel during the week. Dr. Dowgan Clark, 
Mr. Jonathan Grubb, and some other esteemed 
ministers supported the practice as being at least 
ocensiopally permissible ia worship. Mr. Grubb 
said that on one Lames L @ public 
meeting, the attenders w ug a bymn, 

1 afterwards he 
felt inwardly condemned for having unduly 
asserted ‘‘ the one-man system,” and go limited that 
very religious liberty which the Friends advocate. 
However,.the Yearly Meeting as a body, although 
anxious not to impose any aoecriptaral hard-and- 
fast lines as to devotional singing, were generally 
agreed that it is not expedient to encourage solos or 
any other form of si at least in the 


is called Voluntaryism., Thirty years will alter all | meetings of the Society’s own members. But as to 
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meetings for home mission purposes amongst the 
surrounding populations there was a large expres- 
sion of opinion in favour of congregational singing 
as having been found in practice eminently advan- 
tageous to the sacred 4 — of such gatherings. 

The Friends’ Foreign Mission Association’s report 
showed a large increase of donat:ons, but a decrease 
of missionaries, and a hope was expressed that some 
Friends might feel a call of duty to offer themselves 
for religious service, especially in Madagascar, 
where there is urgent need for further labourers in 
the way field. 

Just before the Yearly Meeting terminated its 
final sitting on Friday, a young Friend rose and in- 
formed the assembly that he had previously in- 
tended to resign his membership in the society and 
join some other denomination, where he might find 
more religious life, but that the present annual 
assembly had been a time of so much encourage- 
ment and edification that he intended to continue 
a Friend. It may be added that throughout the 
Yearly Meeting morning devotional exercises have 
been regularly held on the same premises previous 
to the regular sittings of the assembly. Those have 
usually been crowded, and it is believed that the 
earnest united prayers of each morning have greatly 


benefited the subsequent discassions and delibera- 
tions. 


— —— —— — — - — 


EVANGELICAL CONTINENTAL SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of this society was held on 
Tuesday evening in Hare-court Chapel, Canonbury, 
Donald Matheson, Esq., in the chair. In the course 
of his opening address he referred to the fact that 
while Popery was * great efforts to regain 
its supremacy, there was found among the popula- 
tion of Roman Catholic countries a remarkable 
preparedness for the reception of the truths of the 
Gospel. The report was read by the Rev. R. S. 
Ashton, the secretary. It alluded to the successful 
efforts of the Ultramontane party to monopolise the 
work of education throughout Europe, and especially 
in France. In that country their newly-formed 
universities and high-class schools were crowded, 
and others were being erected. They were esta- 
blishing workmen’s clubs throughout the length 
and breadth of the laud, and thus seeking to in- 
doctrinate that class of the people with the principle 

of absolute submission to the * In many parts 
of Belgium they are now all but supreme, and 
throughout Europe the Romish bishops were 
agitating for a restoration of the temporal 
wer of the Pope. A recent letter from Pasteur 
isch thus described the state of affairs in 
France :—‘‘ We are in terrible distress. Business 
and work are totally arrested. Prefects, 
sub-prefects, and mayors are chosen from 
amongst the most ardent Jesuits. It isa Jesuitical 
Bonapartist plot. We shall have to suffer much. 
In spite, however, of restrictions, never had there 
been in France greater evangelistic activity than 
during the past year. In Belgium, the past year 
has been signalised by a remarkable movement at 
Sart-Dame-Avelines, a village not very far from 
Mons. The work in Italy also yielded cheerin 
results. The church in Rome, under the care 0 
Signor Conti, has been in existence six years, 
during which period 169 members have been ad- 
mit There was also a Sunday-school and a day- 
school with 153 pupils. A church had been formed 
under great difficulties in Naples, and buildings had 
been purchased in Florence, Milan, and Leghorn. 
In Spain the prospect was never more wll, In 
Bohemia there are several stations, the membership 
at which consists almost exclusively of persons who 
have been converted from Pepery through the in- 
strumentality of the agents of this society during 
the last five or six years. The Archbishop of Prague 
had recently declared that there is a great deal of 
Hussitism in Bobemia that needs to be rooted 
out. The balance-sheet showed an expenditure 
during the year of 3,834/., leaving a deficit of 
324/, The Rev. Dr. Manning, secretary of the Reli- 
gious Tract Society, in moving the adoption of 
the report, bore witness to the extraordinary 
extension which he noted, on the occasion of a 
visit to Paris a few weeks since. in the evangelistic 
work of Mr. McAll among the working men of that 
city. On the Sunday evening, the mission hall in 
the Faubourg St. Antoine was crowded with 
artisans of the type of those who have been most 
rominent iv the revolutions of which France has 
n the scene ; 500 of these were counted leaving 
the ball when the service concluded, and this was 
only one of twenty-three such gatherings every 
Sunday evening in different parts of the city. 
After addresses from M. Lombard, a banker of 
Geneva, who spoke of the Evangelical Society of 
that city, and the Revs. E. Vaughan Price and Jas. 
Davis, secretary of the Evangelical Alliance, Signor 
Gavazzi, who was very cordially received, addressed 
the meeting. He said that in connection with the 
Free Christian Church in Italy they had now 1,300 
children in their day-schools, almost 1,000 in their 
Sunday-schools, and 1,500 communicants. Four 
new buildings had been opened, including the 
church at Milan, purchased for them by an English 
gentleman at a cost of 3,700/. He blessed God for 
the blindness aud imbecility which characterised 
the policy of the professedly infallible Pius IX. 
There were some who were afraid of the effects 
which might result from the clerical crisis in 
France, but in Italy they did not sbare such fears. 
It was the last card which the clericals had to play, 
but it would be played to their own loss. He 
wished 112 to heed his words when he said 
that in Italy they were prepared for any emer: 
gency. (Cheers.) Their determination was—Italy 


for the Italians; Italy for the patriote, and not 
Italy for the priests. If Italy should be assailed 
by a clerical crusading invasion, there were 400,000 
in the regular army under Victor Emmanuel, and 
100.000 volunteers to be led by Garibaldi, ready to 
defend their country against all invaders. (Cheers, ) 
Those who were labouring with bim in connection 
with the Free Italian Church felt that they were 
preparing the Italians for future victories, because 
they were leading them to stand by the freedom 
of the Gospel against all despotism, and he hoped 
to live to see the day when the Gospel should find 
wide acceptance among his countrymen. (Cheers ) 
The Rev. W. M. Statham, in proposing a vote of 
tbanks to the Chairman, expressed the pleasure 
with which he heard the assurance from Signor 
Gavazzi that there need be no fear about Italy. 
The Rev. J. C. Gallaway seconded the vote of 
thanks, which was adopted and briefly acknow- 
ledged. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


There was a goodly muster of ladies and gentle- 
men at St. James’s Hall last Friday evening in 
support of Mr. Jacoh Bright’s Bill for extending 
the Parliamentary Franchiseto Women. The hour 
of meeting was rather late—half-past eight—but 
the large hall was three parts full when the meet- 
ing commenced, and the audience increased in the 
course of it, Many, no doubt, were attracted by 
a curiosity to see how the lady speakers would 
acquit themselves, and there was an evident dis- 
position on the part of some in the audience to 
create amusement at their expense. On the raised 
platform behind a small green baize table, several 
rows of comfortable chairs were filled with the 
ladies and their supporters, amongst them being, 
Miss Lilias Ashworth, Lady Anna Gore Langton, 
Hon. Emmeline Canning, Mr. and Mrs. Garrett 
Anderson, M. D., Mrs. Stansfeld, Mrs. Fawcett, 
Mrs. Jacob Bright, Mrs. F. Pennington, Mrs. 
Joseph Buxton, Mr. O'Sbaughnessy, M. P., Miss 
Tod, Mr. and Mrs. Mark Firth, Mrs. Samuel 
Lucas, Madme. Venfuri, Mr. Ashurst, Mrs. Oliver 
Scatcherd (Leeds) Mr. and Mrs. Scholefield, the 
Rev. Newman Hall, Professor Quatzorched, Mrs. 
Sims, and the Misses Briggs. 

The chair was taken by Lord Houghton, who, 
with his lady 1 * was cordially cheered on 
ascending the platform. In his introductory 
speech the Chairman said they were met not to 
discuss the general question of the mental capacity 
or equality of women, but for a distinct political 
purpose—to claim for women the same political 
rights as men. It was nearly a century ago that 
the rights of women had become a well-known 
familiar phrase, mainly through the writings of 
Mary Wolstoncroft, which had more recently been 
followed by the writings of John Stuart Mill. At 
the French Revolution 2 equality was given 
to women, and the scaffold was good to all alike. 
In England, it was difficult for women to emanci- 
pate themselves from the wholesome tradition that 
their sphere was above all things domestic life, 
and they did not wish that they should emancipate 
themselves from it. (Hear, hear.) But they 
— that there was no discrepancy between the 


simplest and purest ideals and intelligent 
women taking their share in the political 
ciroumstances of the day. The basis of 


the right of representation was property, and it 
was a strange anomaly that women, though possessed 
of the property qualification, were debarred from 
exercising the right of voting for a member of Par- 
liament. That was a wrong for which some justifi- 
cation should be given. But what was the justili- 
cation? It was true there were other classes of 
rsons debarred from that right—such as idiots, 
unatics, and peers of the realm, for which there 
might be a good reason, but there was no justification 
from withholding a vote from women, and it was a 
right which before longthey would obtain. (Cheers. ) 
They had friends on either side of the House, and 
Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone had both entered 
the same lobby on that question. (Cheers.) It 
was a question which was connected with the prin- 
ciple of the higher education of women, and one 
which no philosopher could treat lightly. As they 
valued political discussion as an instrument for their 
own culture, they should not deny an interest in it 
to women. : 

The Chairman then called upon Mrs. AsHFoRD, 
who moved a resolution to the effect that by the 
exclusion of women from the franchise a large pro- 
portion of the property and intellect of the country 
was practically unrepresented, and that the suffrage 


ought to be granted to women on the same terms as 


to men. Mrs. Ashworth spoke in a clear, distinct 
and forcible manner, and referring to Mr. Trevel- 
yan’s bill and the arguments used in its support, 
she asked why the franchise should be given to 
labourers, and women be excluded. One in every 
eleven of the landowners of England was a woman, 
and 22,700 women were graziers and farmers, and 
they asked that as owners of property they should 
be represented. Mr. Trevelyan’s bill would add a 
million men to the electors, but they only asked that 
a quarter of a million women should be added. 
Women householders were one seventh of the house- 
holders in England. Mr. Bright did not represent 
the Birmingham peuple on that question, and both 
Mr. Chamterlain and Mr. Muntz had voted in their 
favour. They did not seek to change the basis of 
representation, but only to remove the exception of 
the exclusion of women. They claimed that in any 
further extension of the franchise the intelligent 
law abiding women should be represented, 
(Cheers. ) 


Lord TALBOT DE MALAHIDE seconded the resolu- 
tion. He — gr a large majority of women were 
as fully entitled to exercise the franchise as men, 
and that they would exercise it in the interests of 
morality and good order. If he had a secret he 
would rather entrust it to a woman than a man. 
(Laughter.) Women were free from that cynical 
tone which so disgraced many publicmen. Amon 
women they never saw an hypocrite—( Laughter an 
cheers)—although that character was too common 
amongst men of the world. Ladies were not defi- 
cient in moral courage, and where they had the 
opportunity of making themselves useful to the 
community they were happy to do so. Women 
had distinguished themselves in business, in arts, 
and in literature. If they had employed lady dip- 
lomatists they would have settled the Eastern 
Question. (Laughter.) . 

Miss BECKER, who was heartily cheered, said the 
chairman had put in the forefront the words, the 
rights of women, a term which had been much 
abused. Many persons said, I am not in favour 
of women's rights, but yet they did not object to 
their being educated, nor to their entering the 
medical profession. They were now only asking 
for ths right to vote for members of Parliament on 
the same conditions as men. There were in England 
37,806 women owners of land holding more than 
one acre. In Somersetshire, Cumberland, and Cam- 
bridge, they were to men in the proportion of one 
to tive. Two-thirds of the riches earned in Lanca- 
shire was earned by women, and yet they were 
deprived of representation. There were two and 
a-half million unmarried women in England, and 
if they earned on an average 50l. a year, there was 
some 150,000,000/. worth of property unrepre- 
sented. Another thing more important still was 
that the intelligence and moral sense of women was 
unrepresented, and that the country was injured 
thereby. The proper cultivation of the intellect 
of women was important, though some would con- 
fine its range to the kitchen range. (Laughter.) 
She thought they would cook all the better 
if they could see a little further than the stove. 
The establishment of industrial schools had been 
largely due to the exertions of Mary Carpenter— 
(cheers)—and Mrs. Senior had discovered mis- 
management where the male inspectors had been 
unable to do so. Mr. Gladstone—(loud and con- 
tinued cheers)—in his speech at Birmingham had 
referred to the reports of Miss Irby respecting the 
Turkish provinces as more trustworthy than those 
of men. Whatever the fate of Mr. Jacob Bright’s 
measure in the House of Commons, she was sure 
that any assembly of Englishmen would be con- 
vinced that they were pleading the cause of truth 
and justice. * } 

Mr. J. H. Pureston, M. P. for Devonport, also 
supported the resolution, and said he thought no 
reasonable objection could be raised against their 
claim. He characterised Mr. John Bright's — 
on the subject as the weakest he had ever made. 

Miss STURGE was then called upon by the Chair- 
man, and rose to speak, but a person in the body of 
the meeting wisked to move an amendment, and 
came on to the platform to do so, but the Chairman 
decided there was not time for a debate, and Miss 
Sturge, who had stood facing the audience while the 
question was decided, and who appeared rather 
desirous than otherwise of a discussion, was allowed 
to proceed. Ina very spirited and pungent manner 
she proceeded to criticise the speech of Mr. Bright, 
and to avswer some of the objections against women 
voting. She could not understand why it was sup- 

sed she would neglect her domestic duties if she 
ad a vote. Sir Henry James, she thought, lost 
somewhat of his legal acumen when he said that 
women, if they got into Parliament, would be 
unable to vote properly upon questions before 
the House, as they would get their knowledge 
second-hand. He entirely forgot that all his 
knowledge of women was obtained second hand. 
Cheers.) Mr. Bright had sent her a copy of 

ilton, and, while she appreciated the gift, 
she could not agree with Milton’s ideas about 
women. Milton might be wholesome reading, 
but he did not agree with her. Throughout 
his pages ran the idea that woman was weak, 
and that to be weak was to be miserable. 
She preferred her Bible to Milton, for she read 
there of the restoration of women. Womanhood 
was no longer acrime, and they would no longer 
class themselves with idiots and lunatics, and sub- 
mit to be deprived of the right of voting. (Cheers. ) 
She moved, That, in the opinion of this meeting, 
the Parliamentary suffrage should be given to 
women on the same condition as it is granted to 
men.’ 

Mrs. Jolla Warp Howe, from America, spoke 
in favour of the resolution, which was adopted, 
and the meeting, which had besn well sustained, 
separated after a vote of thanks hai been passed to 
the chairman. | 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The Queen of the Netherlands expired on 
Sunday. “ 

Peace has been concluded between Egypt and 
Abyssinia, King John having acc-pted the con- 
ditions proposed by Gordon Pasha (Colonel 
Gordon). 

A telegram from Prague retorts that the Pope 
was burned in effigy at a great public meeting on 
a mountain. His last speech aid Syllabus were 
burned also. 

The German 


Government is reported to have 


expressed its willingness to desist altogether from 


oe 
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the much-discussed ‘‘ compensatory measures in 
Alsace-Lorraine, provided that France consents to 
withdraw a sufficient number of troops from the 
German frontier. 

It is stated in a telegram from Rome that a large 
portion of the 120, 000“. which the Pope has 
already received from the ‘“ pilgrims” has been 
remitted to a London bank to provide against the 
needs of the Holy See while the Pontifical Throne 
is vacant, for the first requirements of Pius IX.’s 
successor. 

The British commander-in-chief on the Pacific 
station reports an engagement with the rebel 


turret-ship Huascar, off Ylo, on May 29. The 


Huascar escaped in the dark, but so damaged as to 
surrender to the Peruvian squadron. The Huascar 
was a ship of the Peruvian navy, which appears to 
have fallen into the hands of the rebels. 

THE EARTHQUAKE IN PErv.—Particulars re- 
ceived at New York of the recent earthquake in 
Deru, by which the town of Iquique was destroyed, 
announce that great devastation and loss of life was 
caused by the tidal wave which swept the Peru- 
vian coast on the 10th of May, just after the earth- 
quake. Six hundred persons are reported to have 
perished, 

THE Stcrt1an BrigaAnps.—The energetic mea- 
sures taken in Sicily by the Minister of the Interior 
have been rewarded by the death of the famous 
brigand chief Leone, who captured Mr. Rose. The 
mixed squadron of the Guards of Public Security 
(Carabineers and Bersaglieri), commanded by the 
Police Delegate Lucchesi, succeeded yesterday in 
surrounding the band at a place called Trabbiata, 
in the district of Termini, and, after a protracted 
combat, Leone and his two most dreaded lieu- 
tenants, Salvatore Salpietra and Giuseppe Ran- 
dazzo, were left dead on the field. The reward— 
30,000f —will be divided between the Delegate 
Lucchesi and his men. 

A D1aBo.icaL Crime.—The American correspon- 
dent of the Times telegraphs the particulars of an 
extraordinary attempt to wreck and rob a railway 
train. On Sunday night, on the St. Louis and San 
Francisco Railway, 156 miles west of the former 
place, a band of robbers unjointed the rails, re- 
placing them in such a way that the approaching 
train would run down the embankment. The night 
was dark and the rain falling. An express train 
approached about 8.30, and the driver, seeing ob- 
structions, applied the brakes, but too late. The 
engine and baggage car plunged down the embank- 
ment, a distance of forty feet. The driver, stoker 
and one passenger were killed. The thieves fired 
their pistols into the train, and then, seeing that 

it was not sufficiently wrecked for their purpose, 
suddenly decamped. 

THE QUIRINAL AND THE VATICAN.—Telegraphing 
frm Rome on the 3rd, the Times correspondent 
says :—‘' To-day the fiftieth anniversary of the 
episcopal consecration of Pius IX. and the thirtieth 
of the promulgation of the [talian Constitution has 
been celebrated with all possible solemnity both at 
the Quirinal and at the Vatican. The streets were 
decked throughout with national flags, and the 
King reviewed the troops in the new Piazza della 
Independenza The Senate, Chamber of Deputies, 
and the municipal and provincial councils went up 
to the Quirinal ia state to congratulate His Majesty. 
The statue of the Kiog was unveiled upon the 
Pincio. Bands are playing in all the piazzas, and 
the city is illuminated. The Pope, attended by the 
cardinals and all the more distinguished pilgrims. 
celeb: ated mass in the Sistine Chapel. A grand 
commemorative function was performed in the 
Basilica of St Peter in Vinculis, which was superbly 
decorated and brilliantly illuminated, and was 
crowded to suffocation, and more than 2,000 Italian 
| 333 went up to the Vatican to congratulate 

is Holiness, The Pope, however, was slightly 
indisposed, and requested an address might not be 
read when he entered. It was simply pre- 
seuted, together with a number of gifts; and 
the Pope, thanking those present, said he 
was rejoiced to find himself surrounded b 
Italians, and that while, as Pope, he blessed wit 
his whole heart all the faithful of the entire world, 
he, as an Italian, blessed his fellow-countrymen as 
Jacob blessed Joseph.” After the reception of the 
Italian pilgrims, the Pope retired to his apartment 
and would see no one else. At the ceremony of 
St. Peter in Vinculis at which Cardinal Simeoni offi- 
ciated, there were present 190 bishops, the Ambas. 
sadors of France and Portugal, the Ministers of 
Belgium, Bavaria, and Brazil, accredited to the 
Holy See, and the representatives of Russia and 
Paraguay. The King of Italy, replying on Sunday 
to a congratulatory address of the Senate on the 
anniversary of the promulgation of the Constitution, 
acknowledged the patriotism of the Senate, which 
he spoke of as the guardian of Italian institutions. 
Reply fhg t the address of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, his Majesty said :—‘‘ Thirty years of sacrifice 
and of uuwavering faith secured the unity of Italy, 
and Rome has become the capital of the Italians. 
The past is a pledge for the future.” 


CLASSICAL CHAUBER ConcerTs.—In connection 
with the Royal Normal College for the Blind, at 
Upper Norwood, a series of thirteen chamber con- 
certs has been announced, the first of which was 
given on Thursday last. The remaining concerts 
will be held on the last Thursday in each montb, 
omitting August and September; the last one to be 


in July, 1878. The rogramme will include 
sonatas for the piano a violin, piano and violin- 
cello, trios, quartets, 


22 and carefully · 


seleoted vocal pieces. The pupils of the college 


will be assisted by eminent artistes, and the follow. 
ing have already kindly volunteered their services: 
— Mesdames „ Arabella Goddard, Beesley ; 
Mr. Cummings, Signor Foli Mr Walter Bache, 
Mr. Anton Hartvigson, Mr. Frits Hartvigson, and 
Mr. Franklin Taylor. It will be readily seen that 
the aim of the promoters of these concerts is a high 
one, aud promises educational results of no mean 
order. The opening concert of last Thursday was 
well attended, and the pieces were admirably 
executed. The instrumentalists gave two very 
elaborate pi by Beethoven and Schumann, 
which were listened to with appreciative interest, 
Mr. Frits Hartvigson’s part on the pianoforte being 
especially selected for an outburst of applause. 
The vocal pieces by the pupils were in excellent 
taste, and last, though not least, Adelaide was 
exquisitely sung by Mr. Cummings. The hall in 
which these concerts are given has good acoustic 
roperties, and those of our readers who attend 
— performances will thank us for having 

inted ous to them 1 ago a way ok helping 
— a good work. e hope Mr. Campbell, the 
principal, will be well supported in his laudable 
enterprise. 


THOUSANDS are unable to take Cocoa because the varie- 
ties commonly sold are mixed with starch, under the plea of 
rendering them soluble; while really making them thick, 
heavy, and indigestible. This may be easily detected, for if 
coco thickens in the cup it proves the addition of starch. 
Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence is genuine; it is therefore three 


times the strength of these cocoas, ard a refreshing beverage 
like tes or coffee 


Births, Murrmge, and Beaths, — 


BIRTH. 
HOUCHIN.—June 4, at the Manse, Felstead, the wife of 
the Rev. E. M. Houchin, of a son, 


MARRIAGES. 

POPE—MASSEY.—May 30, at the Congregational Church, 
Heaton Mersey, hy the Rev. Stephen Hooper, Arthur 
Frederick, third son of William Pope, Biggleswade, to 
Jane, third daughter of William Massey, Burnage. 

GILL—LITTLE.—May 3], at Queen’s-road Chapel, Dalston, 
by Rev. W. Miel!, David Gill, of 103, Mortimer-road, to 
Ada, youngest daughter of the late Joseph Little, Esq., of 
Haggerston and Victoria Park. 


DEATHS. 

HARGREAVES.— At Mildenhall, Suffolk, in his 22nd year, 
much respected, Charl:s Flavel, only son of Kev. Chas. 
Hargreaves South Creake, Norfolk. 

SALMON.—May 26, Rev David Salmon, aged 56. For 
8 years pastor of the Independent Church, Pem- 


e. 
WADDINGTON.— May 29, at Kettering, Ann, the beloved 
wie of Thomas Waddington, aged 73. With Christ, 
wh ch is far better.” 


HORNIMAN’S TEA.—Choice teas at very reasonable prices 
are always to be had of Hornimaw’s Agents; Chemists in 
every town. Being direct Iuwporters, Messrs. Horniman 

arantee the purity, strength, and flavour of all their teas. 
Their agents are c 'nstuntly recciving fresh supplies from the 
Wholesale Ion don House, secured in tiutoil packets, whereby 
the delicate flavour and aroma is preserved. 

CARDINaL Ecavu, on Cream.—Jupson’s Dyes. — 
White goods may be dyed in five minutes. Ribbons, 8. Ike, 
feathers, scarfs, lace, braid, veils, handkerchiefs, clouds, 
bernouses, Shetland shawls, or any small article of dress, cau 
easily be dyed without soiling the hands. Violet, magenta 
crimsun, mauve, purple, piuk. ponceau, claret, &c., Sixpence 
per bottle. Sold by Chemists and Stationers. 

PxeRFEection.— Mrs, S. A, ALLEN’S M orld’s Hair Restorer 
sever fails to restore grey hair to its youthful colour, tm- 
parting to it new life, growth, and lustrous beauty. Its 
action is speedy and thorough, quickly bamshing grey ness. 
Its value is above all others. A single trial proves it. It is 
not a dye. It ever proves itself the natural strengthener of 
the hair. Sold by ai] Chemists and Per:umers, 

Mrs. S. A. ALLEN has for over 40 years manufactured 
these two preparations. They are the standard articles for 
the hair. ‘They should never be used together, nor Oil nor 
Pomade with either. 1 

Mre, 8. A. ALLEN’s Zylo-Balzamun, a simple tonic and 
hair-dressing of extraordinary merit for the young. Prema- 
ture loss of the hair, so common, is prevented, Prompt relief 
in thousands of cases has been afforded where hair has been 
coming out in bandfuls. It cleanses the hair and scalp, and 
removes dandruff. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

Reckit?r’s Paris Buvg.—The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciation 
of its merits by the public has been attended by the usual 
result — vis, a flood of imitations, The merit of the latter 
mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tating the square shape, but making the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. The 
manufacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers to see 
„ Reckitt’s Paris Blue on each packet. 

Kinanan’s LL Wuisay.—Universally recommended by 
the Medical Profession. A pure old spirit, mild, mellow, 
delicious, and most wholesone. Dr. Hasel says:—* The 
samples were so‘t and m-llow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell The Whisky must be pronounced to 
be pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 
Wholesale, 20, Great Titchfield-street, London, W. 

OLDRIvGs’s BALM oF CoLUmMBIA.—By the increasing 
demand for this ſamed Balm may be estim- ted its value and 
cificacy ‘or replenish ng, invigorating aud e the Harr 
either trom tailing off orturumg grey. Without it no toilet 
is complete. It imparts to the hair a bright and glossy up- 
pearance, frees it entire y from scurt, and w.li not soil the 
m st delicate jabric woru us heaudress “at home” or in 
promenade lu the“ ursery’ ita ose is inveluanle, as it 
forms in infancy the basis of a healthy avd luxur-ant hea. 
of har. Sold by at yerfumers and chem ste, at 38 6d, 6s., 
and Ils. only. Whoesae and retail by tre proprietors, 
C. and A. O.dridge, 22, Wellingtou-street, seven doors frow 
the 8 rand, London, W. C. 

Tauru, EI ro £10 10s.—Tux CompLeTe UrrER on 
Lowen SET or Fourteen Pure MINERAL TEETH, 
fitted and fixed to the mouth without pain. The extraction 
of stumps, loose or decayed teeth not being necesrary in any 
case. ‘This perfectly painless system of adapting artificial 
teeth to the mouth is protected by Her Majesty's Royal 
letters Pateut; and a written guarantee given with every 
case that they will not decay or change colour. 54, Rathbone- 
place, Oxford-street, near Tottenham-court-road, Mr. 

E. T „Surgeen-Dentist. 


Epps’s Caciomne (Quintessence of Cacdéo).—Cachoine 
possesses the essential principle of cacéo, theobroone, un- 
clogged by exces: of nutritives and over richness, as found in 
the natural ca- nibs, and in chocolates and prepared coco ts 
generally. The cio flavour here becomes almond like and 
intended. and being unsweetened it affords wren made an 
exhilarat ng warm drink, extremely fluid and refreshing, and 
clean to the palate. Sold only in packets and tins, labelled 
James Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London ” 

HOLLoWay’s PILis — Indigestion and Liver Complaints 
—The digestion cannot be long or seriously disordered 
without the derangement being perceptible on the counte- 
nance, These Pills prevent both unpleasant consequences, 
They improve the appetite, and with the increase of desire 
for food they augment the powers of digestion and ass'mila- 
tion iu the stomach. Hollowey's Pills deal most satisfac- 
torily with deranged or diseased conditions of the many 
organs engaged in extracting nourishment for our bodies from 
our various diets—as the liver, stomach, and bowels, over 
all of which they exercise the most salutary control. By 
resorting at an early stage of this malady to these purifyiu 
and laxative Pills, the dyspeptic is speedily restored to healt 
and strength, and his sallowness gradually vanishes. 
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65 & 64, 


„— CHEAPSIDE. 


BENNETT'S 


GOLD PRESENTATION 


WATCHES, 


FROM £10 TO £100. 


WATCHES 


TO CLOCK 


PURCHASERS. 
JOHN oe 


CLOCKS 


the uality and 
2 ot The eens 


OHN BENNETT, WATCH and OLOOK 
MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


| eee HENRY RENTON BURSARY. 


Some time ago it was agreed by some Office-bearers and 
Members uf the First United Preabyterien Church, Kelso, 
that, in addition to the erection of a Monument ia the K 
Cemetery to the memory of the late Rev, HENKY 
REN ION, M.A, the expense of which will be borne by the 
Congregation, au effert should be made to x ise Funds s:\ffi- 
cient fora BURSARY to be named Tus Henry Renton 
Bursary It was agreed that the question as to who might 
be ei ible for the Bursary, and the conditions on which it 
was * 1 given, should be referred to tuose who sub:crive to 
the Fun 

CONTRIBUTIONS on behalf of the object will b; re- 
received by 6 

William Leckie, Esq., Commercial Bank, ane 

John Dick Peddie, Esq., 3, South Charlotte 
Edinburgh; 

R. G. Rove, ES . Ravensley, Dowanhill, Glaegow; or 

James Tait, 23, Bridge Street, Kelso. 

It is des rable that all Subscriptw s be handed in before 
the end of Juve. The amount aliesdy subscribed exceeds 


800. 
Kelso, May 31, 1877. a 


OARD and LODGING, in a 1 family 
available irom Midsummer, for a YOUN 
GENTLEMAN eng-ged in business or study in London. 
House situated in the best part of Kentish Torn. Com- 
fortable home. Keferences exchanged.— Address “ W. G.,“ 
care 8 * Howard and Jones, Stationers, Culium- 
street, E. C. 


OULTRY FARMING. — Those wishing to 

JOIN in this very lucrative BUSINESS can do 80 

under «¢xceptionally favourab'e circumstanc:s, ada t onal 

capial being requued to extend preseut business, Liab lity 

limited —Full part culars on aplication to Poultry,” care of 
Messrs. J Burbidge and Co., 62, Moorgate-stree , E. C. 


ILLIAM UNDERHILL uire deceased 
Pursuant to the Statute 22ad and 23rd Vicioria cap. 

35 intituled “ An Act to amend the Law of r 
relieve Trustees” NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 
ali CREDITORS and PERSONS having any CLAIMS or 
guinst the kstate of WILLIAM UNDER- 


DEMANDS s 
HILL late of the Stock Exchange London aud of Lea Bridge 
uidlesex E-quire (who died 


tet, 


Road Clapton iu the County of 
ou the 13th day of May 1877 and whose will was proved in 
the Principal rf g. try of the Probate Diviswn of the High 
Court of Justice ou tne 31.¢ day of May 1877 by samuel 
Underhill oe Pond douse Lower Cl pion in the Couuty of 
Mids lesex Esquire the brother of tue said deceased (tne sole 
Execuwr) are tereby KEQUIKED wo SEND in PAR- 
TICUt.AR+s of their cla ms ur demands t the ud Executor 
at the Offices gi Messeur- Henry Joha and lheophilus Child 
Paul's Bekehouse Curt Doctors’ Communs iu the City of 
Lond: n Solicitors ou or before the 20tn day of AuGUsT 
next eusuing at the expiration of which time 
Executor wil proceed to distribute the assete of the said 
deceased among the parties entitled thereto having 
only to the clauns or demands of which the said Executor 
shall then have had notice and that the said Executor will 
not be liable for such arsets or any part thereof so distributed 
to apy person or persons of whose claims or demands he 
shall uot then have had notice Dated this 4th day of June 
1877 | 
H. J. and T. CHILD 
: Solicitors to the Executot 
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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
I TENTERDEN STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 

A Meeting on behalf of the BUILDING FUND of the 
TONIC SOL-FA COLLEGE will be held in the NEW 
CONCERT ROOM, on Fripay EVENINd, June 8. 

Chair to be taken at Half-past Seven, by the Rev. JOHN 
RODGERS, M. A,, Vicar of St Thomas Charterhouse, and 
Vice-chairman of the London Schoo! Board. 

The following gentlemen have promised to take par“ in 
the proceedings:—Dr. Stainer, Orgauist of St. Paul's 
Cathedral; Sedley Taylor, Esqg., M.A, Author of“ Sound 
and Music;“ Brinley Richards, E:q,; Rev. E. P. Cache- 
maille, M. A, Vicar of St. James’, Muswell-bill; A. J. Ellis, 
Esq.. F. K S.; and Mr. Curwer, President of the Tonic 
Sol- fa Collese. 

A Class of Infants, end a Class of Boys, from Elementary 
Schools will illustrate some of the processes of Teaching. and 
Mr. Proudman’s Men's Voice Choir will sing some Glees 
and Part-Songs. 

Cards of admission may be had at the Tonic Sol-fa Agency, 
Warwick-lane, and by post from the Secretary of the 
College, Plaistow, E 


IDROPOSED CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 

snd UNION SUNDAY-SCHOOL at BECKENHAM, 

The liberal aid of Christian friends is earnestly solicited 
in promotion of this enterprise. 

As stated in the Year Book, and in the Circular of the 


local Committee, there is no hall or public room available for | 


temporary work. 
It is, therefore, urgently necessary to expedite the erection 
of the Sunday-school, which is also to be used as an introduc- 
church. 


tor , : 
CONTKIBUTIONS will be thankfully RECEIVE D—in 


Beck - nham, by T. J. Thomas, Esq, Towy House; HI. 
Maltby, Esq., Clarence House; Rev. A. King, Dun Reigh; 
and at the London and Provincial Bank. In London, by 
Rev. J. C. Gallaway, A.M., Memorial Hall, Farringdon- 
street; Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, Paternoster-row ; 
James Clarke, Esq., “Christian -World,” 13, Fleet-street ; 
A. Benham, Esq., Financial Secretary, Sunday-echool Union, 
56, Old Bailey; Mr. W. R. Willcox, “ Noncooformist ” 
Office, 18, Bouverie-street ; Messrs Glyn, Mills, Currie, and 
Co., 67, Lombard-street (agents for the London and Provin- 
cial Bank). 

Rev. A. King acts as Secretary to the Trustees and Local 
Committee, and will g'adly commumicate with friends. 

Collecting Cards for the Sunday-school Building Fund, &e, 
and F — Copies of the Architect’s Drawing, to be put up 
in offices or warehouses, will be supplied to friends desiring 
to aid the object by receiving contributions. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, 


Princrpats—Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


PROFESSORS, 
English Literature Mrs. C. L. BALFour. 
Botan 3 ... Prof. BENTLEY, King’s Coll. 
see | Language ... Dr. MANDROU., 
German Language „ Dr. GERNER, 
Ttalian u „ Prof. Ferrero, LL. D. 


Ancient and Modern History Dr. Kemsnean, Dulwich Coll. 


English Language . E. West, Esq. 
Music—Theory, &c. „, Joux BLOCKLEY, Esq. 

Piano and Harmonium ., Herr Louis DiIEUI. 

Singing and ... Prof. W. H. Monk, King’s Coll. 


Drawing and Painting . E. C. Mites, Esq. 
Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J, W. Topp, D. D., F. G. 8. 
Terms and Particulars on application to Tugs PRINCI ALS. 


IHR NORTHERN - 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, NAX WAKEFIELD. 
EsTaBLisHED 1831 
For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 
Principal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 
Philosophy, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 
18 asters. 
OHN CROSSLEY, Esq., M. P., Halifax, Chairman. 
W. H. LEE, Esg., J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M.A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec 
Rev, JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


— 


— — 


“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building, 
where. . . nothing has been spared to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms. I examined the dormitories, 
lavatorics, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
inspected. The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
bealthiness.“— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's 
Report, Midsunmer, 1874. : 

e Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, ‘The 
Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provided. 

he course of instruction includes all branches ot a sound 

Mathematica), and Commercial Education, 80 as to 

fit the Pupils for any departueut of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 
Ministers“ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
oe ascertained on application to the Secretary. : 

For lrospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further information, apply to the Principal or 


XFORD COUNTY MIDDLE - CLASS 
SCHOOL. 

(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 
The success of this School for thirty-six years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required iu 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
Pupils from this school have passed the Pharmaceutical 
tociety’s Examinations and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations in honours. References to parents in 
all parts of Englaud. Inclusive terms twenty-two or 
twenty four guineas, 


For views and prospectus app'y to the p inti 
J. and J. W. pe P pp'y to the p'intipals, Messrs. 


({OLEMAN-STREET EXCHANGE 
66, Coleman-street, E. C. 

** vag oe bene situate 

and, are N OPEN, having the foll 

besides those of an Exchange, | a 

writing aud news tables, separate loc -up drawers, and a 


— Toews room; also consultation and smoking-rooms, 


Careful postal arra nt 
warding letters. e e 


For particulars apply to the M N 8 
66, Coleman-street, 4 „ nf e 


near the Bank of Eng- 


either reta ning or for- 


AST of ENGLAND NONCON FORM IST 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Lady Principal—Miss LEWIN (late of Milton Mount 


College). 
- Prospectuses on application. 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Heap Master— Rev. RICHARD ALLIOTT, B. A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
CLASSICAL AND ENGLISH MASTERS — 
G. H. Bianchi, Esq., B A., St. Peter's College, Cambridge 
lst in the 2nd Class Classical Honours, 1874); Rev. James 
MclIsaac, M. A., Glasgow ; Joha Legge, Esq, MA., Aber- 
deen ; A. Hopkins, Esq.; David M. Reid, Esq., Aberdeen. 
MaTHEMATics—G. N. Hooker, Esq. 
Frencit AND GeRMAN—Paul Rosselet, Esq. 
Scrence—H. N. Read, Eagq., St. John’s College, Cambridge 
For Prospectuses, &c., epply to the Head Master or to the 


Local Secretary, Mr. A. Boardman, East of England Non- 
conformist School Company, Limited. 


HE ADDISCOMBE HIGH SCHOOL 
(Boarding) tor YOUNG LADIES, MOIRA HOUSE, 
Upper Addiscombe, Croydon, Surrey. 


Principals— _ - 
Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the Misses CONNAH. 

Conducted in consonance with the movement for the 
higher education of Ladies. 

French, German, and Music (Practical and Theoretical) are 
made epecial objects of study, and most effectively taught. 

Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full particulars, 
may be had on application to the Principals. 


T IME HOUSE SCHOOL, EYTHORNE, 
DOVER (Established over fifty years). 


Principal—Rev. T. DAVIES. Terms, 30 to 40 guineas per 
annum. This School, conducted on Christian principles aims, 
at giving a sound physical, mental, and moral education. 

Reference to Ministers and others. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Master— 

RICHARD T. WEYMOUTH, Esq, D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council (i 
the Philological Society, &c., &e. 

Vice-MasTER-— 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F R. A. S., Corresponding 
Member of the Li and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, Member of the London Mathematical Society, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Airedale 
College, Bradford, &c. 

AssI8STANT MASTERS— 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Esq., LL.D. (Edin.), B. A., 
F. E. I. S., Member of the Council cf the Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of London, &c., &c. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., B.A. (Lond, and Camb.), 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge; First Class in Mathe 
matics at the University of London. 

JAMES WOOD, Esq., M.A. Lond. (in Branch I., Classics) 

A. ERLEBACH, Eagq., B.A. Lond. 

G. EMERY, Esc., B.A. Lond. 

Lavy Resipsnt—Miss COOKE, 
Tee SUMMER TERM commenced Tuurspay, 
Fo: Prospectuses 1 1. ly to th 
or an er information, apply to th. 
Head Master, at the School, or to the 4 the 
R. H. MARTEN, B. A., Lee, S. E. 


—— 


ILL HILL SCHOOL—NEW FOUN DA. 
TION DAY, WD NAS DAN, Jung 13, 1877. The 

Hon. Mr. JUSTICE LUSH will DISTRIBUTE the 
PRIZES at Five o'clock. There will be Luncheon on 
table at 230 for visitors; tickets for which (price 7s. 6d., 
exclusive of wine), may be had on application to the Secretary, 
Mill Hill School, Middlesex, N. W., a day or two previously. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap MasTeRr— 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medalist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 
and First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
pane College, London, Fellow of University College, 

ndon. 


SEcOND MastER— 3 
JAMES SHAW, Eeq., B.A., (London), First in the First- 
class at both First and Second B.A, Examinations, 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 

Nine Seniors and twenty-six Juniors, out of a school of a 
hundred pupils, d the last Cambridge Local Examina- 
tion, thirteen with honours—one the first Senior in Eng- 
land, who obtained the Sy ndicate’s prise of £12, the Hatherton 
Scholarship of £40 per annum, and the offer of the Sizarship 
given by St. John’s Co lege, Cambridge, (to which is added 
£20 a-year) to the First in Greek and Latin. 

There is a large swimming: bath on the College premises. 

For particuiars as to Scholarships, &c., b to the Head 
Master, or to the Secretary, the Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M. A., 
Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


SUMMER TERM, from May 1 to Juty 31. 


MATEUR AUTHORS, MINISTERS, and 
all engaged in Literary Pursuits shou'd obtain the 
COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE to PUBLISHING and 
PRINTING. Cootains Specimen of Types.—Terms of 
Publishing —Engravings—Advice to Autors -- Instructions 
for Correcting Froofs. A Complete Manual of Information 
upon every subject of importance to those about to publish. 
Just ready, tenth edition, price 6d., post free 8d. : 


W. H. and L. Collingridge, 128, 129, Aldersgate-strect, 
New-street, |.oug-lane, London, E. C. 


ARPER TWELVETREES’ Labour-saving 

AMERICAN WASHERS, 18s. 6d.; Indiarubber 
Clothes-Wringers, 2]s, 303.; “ Villa” Washing Machines, 
£3 10s.; “ Villa” Wringers and Mongles, 42s ; “ Villa” 
Washers, Wringers, and Mangles combined, at £5 5s., soon 
save their cost. Carriage paid; easy terms; free trial 
from Harper Twelvetrees, 40, Finsbury-circus, London, E. C. 
Werks—Burdett-road, Bow, E 


— 


| 


ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD, 


ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS 
May be Provided Against by a POLICY of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

The Oldest & Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M. P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 HAVE BEEN Parip as COMPENSATION, 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. 


Ponus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretarv. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—RUSSIA and 

‘ TURKEY, a Lecture by Mr. B. J. MALDEN, illus- 
trated by Dissolving Views of St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Constantinople, the 13 Black Sea, and the Danube ; 
to be followed shortly by a Lecture on the KUSSO- 
TURKISH WAR, by Mr. J. L. Kine.—The TYNEWIDD 
COLLIERY INUNDATION, a Popular and Scientific 
Lecture, by Mr. J. L. Kina, demonstrated by Dissolving 
Views and Philosophical Apparatus—HOUSEHOLY) 
SCLENCE, by Prof. Garpner.—MAGIC and MYSTHRY, 
Mr. J. MattHews.—Coucluding daily. at 45 and 9.15, with 
WHYTTYNGTON and HIS CATTE, by Mr. Szymour 
Suirn.— Admission to the whole, 1s. Open from twelve 
till five, and from seven till ten. 


EIR’S 55s. SEWING MACHINE for 
Families; GLOBE, 42s.; WEIR'S PATENT 
SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH MACHINES COMET, 8s. ; 
ZEPHYR, 84s. Hand or Foot. Machines Kxchanged. 
Month’s free trial. E-sy terms of payment. Carriage paid. 
Samples, &c., free. : 
J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 
RU or WAREHOUSING 
FURNITURE, &c. A 888 should be made to 
the BEDFORD PANTECHNI! ON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Prospectus. Removals effected by largé railway 
vans, Estimatesfree. Advances made if required.—Address, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. C. 


— — f ̃ — - 


VERYBODY’S PRINTING PRESS. IIsò. 

Prints 9in, by in. FAIRBAIRN and CO., East 

Passage, Long-lane, Smithfield, London. Particulars, One 
Stamp. Type and Materials fur Amateurs. 


—— ee ee 


PEARS’'S TRANSPARENT SOAP 


FOR THE 


TOILET, NURSERY, & SHAVING. 


“Is an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, 
and one of the most refreshing and agreeable of balms to the 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.RS. 


Vide “ Jovrnal of Cutaneous Medicine.” 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


Porn 
VEGETABLE 


DIGESTIVE PILLS. 
Unequalled as a Cure for Indigestion. See Testimonials, 


Of any Chemist for ls. Id., or from J. C. Poork x, Bath, 
free, for 18. 3d. 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squille are too often invoked to 
ive relief in * Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
tead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the“ Anti-Lancet,” says: 
I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunet 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution, Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by 
— chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 


% Invalids Shout read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which con be 
had.gratis of all Chemists. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 


AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family medicines have had a conbinually- 
iocreasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro. 
perties. Hence their invuriable success in the relief and cure 
of indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitie, 
Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofula, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever. 

The Oriental Pills are sold iu boxes at ls. 14d. and 4s. Gd. 
each. The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. wd 1)s, each. 
Both tu ve obtained of all Chemists 


* DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 
All who wish to preserve health and thus prolong life 
should read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or “ Hardy Guide 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had. gratis from any 


chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scar h. Cone 
cerning chis the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :— “It will be an incalculable boon to every persop 


who can read and think.“ 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
y= be glad to forward a Pamphlet, gratis 


and post free, which explains the most unique 
system of the adaptation of ar ificial and extraction of natural 
teeth without pain, from his only London address 


57, GREAT RUSSELL *TREET, 
Opposite the British Museum, 

Norr.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London 
and Paris) are adapted in the most difficult and delicate 
cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesicn, extrac- 
tion of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary; and, by 
recent ecientific discoveries end improvements in mechanical 
dentistry, detection is rendered utterly impossible, both by 
the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance, By this patented invention compl: te 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and 


durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviated ; articula- 


tion is rendered clear and distinct, In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr, G. II. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express wy sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention dis;layed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am zled to h-ar that you have obta ned 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 

8. G. HUTCHINS. 


By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
_ To G. H. Jones, Esq. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO-SQUARE, 
LONDON, guarantee the purity of all articles of 
their manufacture. 


puss PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


URE MALT. VINEGAR of uniform 


strength and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 
bottles, 


QAUCE S for FISH, GAME, Ko. 
PorrxD MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 


and jars. 


M TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE 


GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 
SOUPS. 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
LADE, made from fresh Fruit and with refined 
Sugar only. 


ALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 


NLAVOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 


the fresh Fruits and Spices, Orange, Lemon, 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, Mace, &c., &c. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 
Genuine Manufactures bear their name and address 
on the labels, and may be obtained of Grocers 
and Italian Warehonsemen throughout the world. 


AMUEL BROTHERS, 65 and 67, Ludgate-hill. 
War RESISTING (Regd.).—SAMUEL BROTHERS. 
EAR RESISTING (Regd. ).—Sydenham-house, 
‘Wy 248 RESISTING (Regd.).— 65 and 67, Ludgate-hill, 
ws KESISTING (Kegd.).—Have Registered 
EAR RESISTING (Regd.).— These renowned a 
WIr. (Regd.).—Untearable Fabrics 


EAR RESISTING (Regd.).— They can only 
EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—Be obtained 


EAR RESISTING (Kegd.).—At their Establishment. 


ISTING (Regd.).—Young Gentlemen’s 


Wy SEE ESTING (Regd.).—Suits (any colour) 


TING (Regd.).—From these Materials, 


W EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—Will stand the 
EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—Hard test of 


.— ? wear. 
K RESISTING (Regd.).—They are a great 
EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—Protection against 


W EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—Indlement weather. 
Ws RESISTING (Regd.).— Lhe © and D Classes 
W LAK RESISTING (Kegd.).—Are recommended. 


EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—Suit for a Youth sft. sin. 
W EAR RESISTING (Kegd.).—C Class, 27s. ; D Clas s, 418. 


G (Regd.).—Gentlemen’s Suits 


RESISTING (Regd.).-—C Class, 50s. ; D Class, 59s. 
EAR TING (Kegd.).—Patterns and Guide 


ING (Regd. ). — To Self-measurement 
BROTHERS, — —— 


UDATE-HILL (65 and 67), ECG 


JOHN HEYWOOD'S 
CLASSIFIEDCA TALOGUES 


\ (Post free on application) 
\ \ oF 


5008070 PRIZES 
SCHOOL STATIONERY, 
\SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
The Largest & Most Complete Stock of School Requisitesin England. 
THE CHEAPEST eg ATLAS IN THE 
\ WORLD. 


Now ready, price Threepence, sewed, 
OHN HEYWOOD NATIONAL ATLAS. 
Containing 32 Maps. Crown 4to. 


ANCHESTER SCIENCE \LECTURES, 1876 
and 1877. New Vol., just out, extra cloth, 3s, 6d. 


JOHN HEYWOOD, 


Wuo.esate Mawuracturtne  Srationer, 
14t and 143, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


— — 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputation, 
AND IS UNEQUALLED FOR 
UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 


dressed to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
with the 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ | 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 


Leave; 


5 9 


‘ee 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce 


and without which none is genuine. 
%% Sold wholesale by the Nos tetors, Worsester ; 
Orosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od., 

Eclipse Gas Range, with open fire, registered, 

Sole maker, G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E.C. 
Factory, 93, Barrington-road, S. W. 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 


OR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A 
CENTU EI this powder has sustained an unrivalled 
reputation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as 
the KEST and SAFEST artic'e for Cleaning Plate. 
See the recommendations of more than 500 leading firms 
which accompany each box. 
Sold by Chemists and penne. &c., in boxes, ls., 
2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, and by the Inventor, 


J. GODDARD, 
STATION STREET, LEICESTER, 
STIMULANT BUT NON-INTOXICANT.— 
NEWMAN’S improved pure EXTRACT of MALT 


Prepared from the finest Kentish Mult, being non-fermented 
and free from spirit. In bottles at 1s, 9d. As a sample 


Strand, London, W. C. A TS WANTED in London, 


Country, and the Continent. 


WILLS “BEST BIRD'S-EYE ” 


CIGARETTES. 


Sold everywhere in Sixpenny Packets (containing Ten) 
protected by our Name and Trade Mark. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 
Whole- ale and Export only. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAQNESIA, 


For over 30 years approved as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and 
as a safe and gentle aperient for delicate constitutions, 
ladies, children, and infants. 


DINNEFORD axp Co., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 


BSTINATE ERUPTIONS of the SKIN.—All 
Pimples, Blotches, Freckles, Redness of the Nose, 

and Spots on the Face or Neck will be effectual removed 
by using Marris’s ceiebrated Sulphur Soap and Compound 
* Losenges. Price, Soap, 1s.; Lozenges, ls. Id. 


| post, 14 stamps each. 
, arris, 37, 4 Street, London; Staircase, Soho 


Bazaar, and of all Chemists, 


half-dozen 10s. 6d. es 14 London Offices, 164, 


1 by Broadwood and others ; Harps by 
Erard —KEITH, PROWSE, and Co. und e the 
selection for buyers upon terms which they cannot otherwise 
obtain. Keith, Prowse, and Co. repar or exchange worn or 
injured instruments of every description.—City Royal 
usical Repository, 48, Cheaps de. 


USICAL BOXES, by Nicole Fréres.— 

KE TH, PROWSE, and Co., d rect imp rt rs. have 

the largest STOCK of realy fine BOXtS tn Europe, £3 
to £300 The new rooms dev wed to tue ds la, (f these 


instruments are now revdy. Self-acting aud Barrel Piano 
for es, 16 gu neas to 120 guineas. 


OLIAN HARPS.—NEW MODEL, as ex- 

hibited at the International, Exhibition, vibrating 

with the slightest breese, including case and key, 31s, 64. ; 

Double Harps, two guineas to four guineas.—KEITH, 
PROWSE, and Co., Manufacturers, No, 48, Cheapside, 


LUTES.—NEW MODEL, for beauty of tone 
unsurpassed, four guineas and seven guineas; Rudall’s 
Prize-medal Flutes, new and second-hand. \A great variety 
of second-hand Flutes, one guinea to twenty-five guineas, 


2 PROWSE, and Co.’s Manufactory, 48, Cheap- 
side. 


ANJOES.—CHEAPSIDE MODEL. is best. 
Covered back, machine head, &a, five guineas; in- 

cluding light case, £6. Other models, one to twelve 

guineas, Self-instructing book, with airs, songs, &e, 6s. net, 
st free —KEITH, PROWSE, and Co., Manufacturers, 
o 48, Cheapside. N 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.— Best Walls- 
end, 27s. Wallsend— lass B, 25s.; Best Inland, 25s, 
Inland, Class B, 22s. Best Coke, 15s. Cash on delivery. | 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’S BEST WALLSEND., 
-—Hetton or Lambton, 278.; Wallsend Seconds, 26s, ; 
best Wigan, 24s.; best Silkstone, 24s8.; best Stafford, 23s. ; 
new Silkstone, 23s.; Derby Bright, 22s,; Barusley, 22s, ; 
Kitchen, 20s3.; Hartley, 208.; bbles, 193, ; Nute, 192.; 
Steam, 20s.; Coke, 15s. per 12 sacks. Cash, Se eened. 
Depots, a N., Highgate, N.; Kingsland, K.; Great 
Nerthern Railway, King’s-cross and Holloway, N.; South 
Totten: am, N.: 4 and 5, Wharves, Regent’s Park-basin, 
N. W.: and 1, Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 
OOD of HEALTH. 


Nutritious and Delicious. 

A Breakfast and Supper Dish. 

Invaluable for persons with weak digestions. ' 
A perfect Diet for Children, 
Prevents the need of apericnts, 
Purifies the Blood, 
The price places it within the reach of all. 

Eightpence per pound. Sold Everywhere, 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


O ONE SHOULD EVER BE WITHOUT 

the BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's 
Sarsaparilia is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 
most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
morbi.' collections of the body, in short, it acts like a charm, 
In bottles, 28. 6d., 48. Od., 4s. 6d., 78. d., lls, Od. Bent by 
rail to any address. Pills and Ointment, each in boxes, 
ls, 1dd., 28. O¢., 48, 6d., 1 for 15, 36, and 60 stamps. 
Bold by all Druggists. Chief Depét, 131, Fleet-street, Lon- 
dua. Get the rea und blue wrapper with the old Dr.’s 
head in the centre. 


RUPTURES, 

BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Waites BO C-MAIN PATENT 
“+ ing no steel spring round 

the body, is recommended he tha followin * aud 
advantages :— lat. 8 application ; 2nd. Perfect free 
dom from liability to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
ightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con - 

ed from observation. , 

“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from apy 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 

ighest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Ohurch and 
State Gazette. 


Professor of Su in 
College Hospital, &c. ; C. G. 
estminster Ophthal- 


0 
College Hospital; T. Calla 
Ia Hospital; W.C 


pe Mo ice Force; 

* Dig Pose g pho reg bert; Robert Liston, 
Esq., F. R. S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
i ilson, Esq., F. R. S.; and many 


A Descriptive Circular may be had b and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, on send- 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
‘Truss, 16s., 2is., 26s. 6d., and 318. 6d, 


» Price 4 a Single 
ostage, ee. 
Price of ouble Truss, 318. 6d., 42s., and 652s. 6d., 
Postage, free 
Price of an U al Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free 


Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Poet 
Cfice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 


forty os ye r ee eal 
mended by the as bei com- 
pressible, and the 2 se ae and per- 
manent su in all cases of WEAKN elling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Ke. It is 
, light im texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
223 stocking. Price 4s, 6d., 78. 6d., 1Us., and 
166. each. Postage, free. 
John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piceadilly, London, 


: 
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ANGER’S MODEL CHAPELS, 

Upwards of Seventy of these Chapels have already been 
erected. and the orders for them are steadily increasing. 

No complaints of defective ventilation or acousties. Send 
stamped envelope for testimonials aud prospectus. Photo- 
75 hs Bg — in various styles, to seat from 100 to 

esch. 


W. KANGER, Architect 3, Finsbury Pavement, E. C. 


PIANOFORTES. 


AVESTAFF’S 23 GUINEA WALNUT 

COTTAGES (the London Model) are the cheapest 

and best Instruments ever offered to the public. Elegant, 
durab e; pure musical tone. 


Pranofortes tuned, repaired, and taken in exchange on 
liberal terms. 


EAVESTAFF, 56, Jermyn-street, St. James's. 


IANOFORTES, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
HARMONIUMS, at Wholesale Prices (for cash), 
Pianofortes, 7 Octaves Compass, 18 Guineas; American 
Organs, full compass, 10 Guineas; Harmoninm s, 3 stops, 6 
Guineas, All in elegant Walnut Cases. Warranted best 
make, Write for Price Lists and Press Opinions to 
G. LINSTEAD, Manager, Cobden Pianoforte Com 
18, Eversholt-street, Camden-town, London, N. 


„ 


ny, 


DENOMINATICN EXTENSION. 


ILLIAM PEACHEY, F. R. I. B. A., Archi- 

tect, of VOM K, having given SPECIAL attention 

for many years to the construction of Clapels so as to eusure 

NEATNtSS, ECONOMY. ADAPTABILITY, end 

ACOUsTIUS, will be glad to conter wi h Ministers and 

Deacons in avy pa.t of the Kingdom who have in contem »la- 

tion the ere*tion of New Buildings. References, if required, 
to works executed. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 

. VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOIIATES 

COMPENSATION CIAIMS for Property Compuisorily 

a ken for Railways and other [mprovements, and also Values 

3 * every purpose.—26, Finsbury- place, Moorgate. 
reet, E. G. 


— = — — — —y—ê . 


MALVERN 


CHWEPPE’S 
SCHWEPPE’S SODA WATER. 
SCHWE?PK’S LEMONADE 


SCHWEPPE’S POLASS WATER. 
Consumers are particularly requested to ask for 
SCHWEPPE’S, and observe Trade Mask on Labels (a 
Fountain), as meny imisations are offered to the Public.— 
To be „ta ned from the eading Chemis's, Wine Merchants, 


and Grocers. 
ENGLISH WIVES Require 


20,00 BLAK«’s PATENT MULTUM IN 


PARKVO WASHING MACHINE, price 19s. Cd, the most 
wonderful Washing Machine in the World, Gained the 
only silver medal at the Royal Pomona Palace Manchester, 
beating all other machines. Will wash anything, never 
injures the goods washed, Chid can work it. Hundreds of 
testimonials. Sent free upon receipt of P.O.O. for 193. 6d. 
AGENTS WANTED in every town. Sells at sight. Can 
earn £4 weekly and upwards. 


BLAKE and CO., The Grange, Bermondsey, London. 


THREE GOLD MEDALS. 


BORWICK'’'S 
GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER. 


Has bad the above extraordinary award for its superiority 
over every other Baking Powder, and is used by thousands 
for making bread, 2 uddings, &e., light and wholesome. 
Sold in Id. and 2d. packets, and 6d., ls., 28 6d. and 5s. 
patent boxes, by all Grocers. Schoole, families, aud hotets 
should purchase the 2s. 6d. and 5s. sise, as there is a cousider- 
able saving. 


ee. QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Streuzthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


IDEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion 


EPPER’S UININE and IRON TONIC 
5 in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Indigestion, k latulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Reapi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 
duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
sical Forces. : 
Is sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
next size 1ls., and in stone jars 22s. each. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE, ~— 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the enamel! 
of the teeth becomes w'iite, sound, and polished like ivory. 
It is ex:eedingly fragrant, aud epecially useful for removin 
inerustatious of tartar on selects teeth. Sold by 
Chemists. Pots, Is. and 28 61. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few days grey hair to its 
original colour without 1 It effeets is object satistac- 
torily, producing a perfectly uatural colour; thoroughly 
Cleauses the head from scurf, aud causes the growth of uew 
hair, Sold everywhere by Cemists aud Hairdressers iu 
large bottles ut Is. 6d each | 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 


— For restoring the colour of the hair. 


—— — = 


— —— — —— — 


ARAXACUM and POVOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 
combination tor Derangement of the Liver, particularly 

when arising from slight cougestiou, By gently stnuutatuig 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with serrations of fulness, often head- 
ache, paia beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 
pepsia are remeved. ‘Taraxacum and Podophyllin is much 
saler than calomel or btue pill for removing —— 


| 


| 


| 68, 69, & 58, BAKER STREET, and 3 & 4, KING STREET, 


inthe Latoratery of J. PEPPER, 237. Tottenham Court | 


road, London, whose name must be on the label. 
25 90. aud 4. Gu. een. Sold by all Chemists. 


Bottles, 


0 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 
RUSSELL AND COMPY. 


Invite Parties about to Furnish to Inspect their Extensive and well-assorted Stock of 


CARPETS, DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE, | BEDSTEADS, 
CURTAINS, | DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, | BEDDING, and 
LINENS, &c., LIBRARY FURNITURE, CHAMBER FURNITURE 


Which is now reolete with all the Novelties of the Season. 
CRETONNES, from 63d to 3s 64. per Yard, in great ard choice variety. 
TAPESTt Y CARPETS from Is. 104d. per Yard. 
BRUSS* LS CARPETS (real Bru-s-ls) from 2s. 104d. per Yard. 
FURNITURE, smt-ble for any clacs of Honse, conveniently Arranged for Inspection and 
Marked in Plain Figures, at the LOWEST CASH PRICES, 
ORDERS BY POST RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, PATTERNS SENT POST FREE. 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, & 15, LEICESTER SQUARE; and 1 & 2, LEICESTER PLACE, LONDON, W. C. 


BOYLES PERFECT SYSTEM OF VENTILATION. 


CHURCHES, HALLS, SCHOOLS, MANSIONS, FACTORIES, STABLES. &c., Ventilated on scientific prin- 
ciples, and in accordance with the laws of nature, by means of BOL. PATENT SELF-ACTING AIR-PUMP 
VENTILATORS, which effectually extract the foul air, have no mechanical motion, and are entirely free from down 
draught and noise, improved appliances for admitting fresh air—warm or cold—without draughts or currents. 


BOYLES PERFECT SYSTEM OF SANITATION. 


ROIL-PIPE®, DRAINS, snd SEWERS ventilated on the most approved principles, by means of BOYLE’S 
PATENT SELF-ACTING AIR-Pt MP VENTILATORS, combined with an IMPRovED ‘TRAP and INLET for fresh air. 


Estimates given, and designs supplied. Prospectuses, Price Lists, and Testimonials on application. 


ROBERT BOYLE AND SON, 


VENTILATING AND SANITARY ENGINEERS, 
MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, LONDON. 


THE NEW BAPTISMAL GOWN 
by THOMAS BROWN and SON, Church Furniture Manufacturers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester. 
Dresses, Ministers’ Waterproof Garments. CHURCH HASSOCKS, CUSHIONS, SEAT MATS. 


DRUCE & COMPANY'S 
HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT. 


—— —— Be 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE KINGDOM 


Of Every Description of Furniture suitable for any Claes of House, conveniently arranged for inspection, and marked in 
Pain Figures at the Lowest CAsHñ TRIAS. 


-- 


— 


Made only 
Candidates 


SELTZER, | — 


CARPETS. DINING ROOM FURNITURE. BEDSTEADS. 
CURTAINS. DRAWING-ROOM. FUKNIT! RE, BEDDING, and 
FLOORCLOTHS, &c, LIBRARY FUKNITU KE. CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


150 Sideboards, 100 Sets of Dining Tables, 50) Easy Chairs, and complete Suites of DINING and DRAWING ROOM 
FURKNILURE, also 150 entire Suites of BEDROUM FURNITURE in various Woods to select from. 


lilustrated Catalogue Post Free. 
DRUCE & Co., BEING MANUFACTURERS. GUAR:iNTEE ALL GOODS THEY SUPPLY. 


PORTMAN SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. : 


COA L-T AR SOAP. 


(Wright’s Sapo Carbonis Detergens.) 


It purifies, cleanses, and sweetens the skin, 


away all pimples, blotches, and roughness. 


By its antiseptic qualities it wards off all infec- 
tious diseases, such as Small-pox, Scarlatina, Fevers, 
Ko., and thoroughly purities the body after an 
attack, so neceseary for the prevention of the graver 
secondary complications. 

Its mild and healthful action makes it particularly 


taking | useful for children, preventing and curing the many 


forms of skin diseases to which they are subject, 


It is the only true antiseptic soap,”—BriT1sH 
MEDICAL JOURNAL, 


In our bands it has been most effective in skin 
diseases. —THE LAxNcxr. 

Au unfailing remedy for foul breath and an un- 
pleasant odour from the person. — MEDICAL TIMEs. 


IN TABLETS, 6d. and 18. 


W. v. WRIGHT & OO, SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON. 


CAUTION.—Purchasers of COA L- TAR SOAP should see that they get WRIGHT’S SAPO CAR- 
BONIS DETERGENS, as spurious imitations under fanciful names are being palmed on the 


public. 


THE BEST 
SPRING 
MEDICINE. 


Purify the Blood. Clesnse 
the system. Go to the 
rout of disease, and restore 
health. Established 50 
years. Sold by all Chemists 
at Is. lad, 2s. 9d., and 


KAYES 
WORSDELLS 
PILLS. 4s. 6d. per box. 


WASH/NC MACHINERY. 
LAUNDRY F/TTINCS. 


4 17 Jap 


FOR HOUSE, 
CARDEN, 


APPLICATION. 


| 


| quire but one trial to 


MANSON AND Co. s 
IMPROVED SATIN-GLAZE STARCH, 


for imparting Beauty of Finish, Purity of Colour, and 
an Elastic Stiffuess to Linens aud Musiins, is unequalled, 
aud is cheaper than any other, as one pound ts equal to 
a pound and a-half of any other Starch, Agents wanted. 


Caledonian Works, George-street, Bromley, London, E. 


2, York-street, Ardwick, Manchester, May 10th 1877. 
ENTLEMEN.—I feel it my duty to direct the 
atte:tiou of my frends and the general public to the 
spe: ial advantages f PARR’S LIFE PILLS. Their beuef- 
ceut influence over tue dizestive functio.s in cases of 
st maciic wi akuess, and congestion ot tue liver, is not only 
remurk ble, but mo t marvellous, 


1 aw, yours truly. | 
Messrs. Roberts and Co, A. GRIMSHAW. 
Lendor. 


NER VO PAT HY. 


Established nearly 30 years. 


All Sufferers from NERVOUSNESS and INDIGESTION 
or Severe Pains at the Pit «f the Stomach, can without doubt 
be cured by Dr. BATCHELOOUK S Simpie Remedies, the 
NEKVO-AKTERIAL ESstNCh, or the DINNER 
POWDERS, even if all other means have failed; they re- 
prove this fact. See Pamphlet, whieh 
contains valuable information to the healthy as weil as the 


tick, by post 4d., in stamps, of the NERVLO-ARIIZIIXT 
| Essence Company, Sole 


roprietors, 12, Finsbury-place 


South, London, EC. Essence, 2s. 9d. per bottle; Dioner 


Powders, 1s. IId. and 28. 9d. per packet, of all Chemists, or 


ol the Company. 
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Tux NONCONFORMIST. 
“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending congregational worship. 
A new Index of hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies will be sent by post to 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


‘‘PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 


Upwards of Six Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 


in the prefits must be made to the Trustees before the 3lst of March. 


Applications to 214 4 . 
| v. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


Address, the 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


„We have been glad to receive from the er a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted, Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.”—Nonconformist. 

“ This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of eightpence, but it has 
special features to recommend it—we find an ‘Index of Hymns 8 for Young People’s Special Services.“ We com. 
mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume will enable very many more to enjoy the public as well as the 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising spirit.”—The Baptist. 

“The arrangement is cularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. e editors have laboriously 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.”—Freeman. 


This 1 may be had in seven different sizes and ev 


prices. Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENC 
required 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
Specimen * will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P. O. order 


variety of binding at very moderate 
Undenominaticnal title-pages if 


P uses, with full iculars, sent on application, 3 
udge Row E.C. | JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 
Price One Shilling, a Short Treatise, explaining the Fundamental Principles of Ventilation, entitled, 
FRESH AIR IN THE HOUSE, AND HOW TO SECURE IT. 


By JAMES CURTIS, 
BUILDER OF CHURCHES, HALLS, SCHUOLS, CONSERVATORIES, &c., IN IRON AND ZINC, 


_ LIGHTING, VENTILATING, and WARMING on NATURAL and SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, The Author 
is prepared to VENTILATE BUILDINGS of every description, including Churches, Halls, Reading-rooms, Libraries, 
Theatres, Public and Private Offices, Dwelling-houses, Cellars, or Vaults, &c. 


Having for many years made the subject ef Ventilation his particular care, and having been uniformly successful where 
his services have been made use of, will guarantee all works of this description that he may undertake. 


By this system the obnoxious introduction of Perforated Bricks or Iron gratings in walls is entirely dispensed with. 
Estimates and Plans furnished on application. No. 298, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N. W. 


SILVER PLATE, 


Tea & Coffee Services, Tea Trays, 
SPOONS & FORKS, 


DISH OOVERS, D 2 
FRUIT STANDS, 8 a. — 
1 
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HEAL & SON, 


195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


5 1 0 8 7 F 4 0 8 THE LARGEST HOUSE IN LONDON FOR 
BEDDING 
BEDROOM » 


HEAL & SON’S CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


FURNITURE. 


JNO. GOSNELL X COS 
——GHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


— 


is greatly superior to oe ee 1 the —* — Waiteness, 1 the 
enamel an parts a pleas Aran Brea Price 1s. 
Sold by all Chemists and P ers, and at ANGEL ante, 93, UPPER THAMES ST. NDON, E.C. 


— 


Lately published, 8 vo, Six Shillings. 
The SERVANT of JEHOVAH ; 


a Commentary, Grammatical and Critical, 
upon Isaiah lii. 13, liii. 12, with DisseRTATIONS 
upon the Authors ip of Isaiah, 40—66, and the 
meaning of bed Jehovah; by W. URwick, 
M.A. 


to The Dissertations are extremely valuable.”—Evangelical 
ag azine. 

“The Commentary is learned and fairly complete,”— 
Academy. 

“ A work of great and permanent value.“ Weekly Review. 

“Mr. Urwies's treatment of this whole question is ex- 
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GRATIS. 


THE UNIVERSITIES BILL.— 
THE ECOLESIASTIOAL SIDE OF MR. 
GLADSTONE’S MIND. 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sm, —Tbe division of Monday night on the 
Universities Bill is what we must consider a 
considerable measure of success for the Liberal 

suse. That, in the present House of Commons, 
the Government should command a majority of 
no more than nine on so important. a proposai as 


that made by Mr. Goschen, abolishingall clerical 
testrictions on headships and on ips, is 
a matter for congratulation. This, coupled with 


the. want of support they experienced in the 
House of Lords on the burials question, tends 
to prove that the ordinary lay mind of English- 
tuen, irrespective of political „ has less 
phoned with ecclesiastical claims and exclu- 
Churchmanship, than our Tory Ministry 
seem to suppose when they make one of their 
ops of power the clergy, whose support of 
Lord Beaconsfield has been only exceeded by 
that of another great interest menaced by 
Liberal legislation. 

But, if the division was satisfactory, the 
debate was not equally so. Liberals must 
deeply regret the of Mr. Gladstone, 
ch clearly sho how deeply imbued his 
mind still is with that ecclesiastical mode of 
thinking which exercised so great a power over 
him in his earlier days. At a time when Mr. 
Gladstone’s generous and fearless enthusiasm 
on behalf of a great moral cause has roused the 

mpathy of earnest Liberals, and made us hope 
that he might once more come forth from his 
teat like Achilles and lead us to victory, it is 
well that we should be reminded how 
seated—almost ineradicable—are the diffe- 
rences which on some points divide Mr. Gladstone 
from the point of view of Liberalism on its 
intellectual and speculative side. 

Mr. Gladstone said that he attached great 
importance to the object which the memorialists 
in favour of clerical restrictions sought to 
attain; that is, the religiouscharacter of Univer- 
sity training. He deprecated the provision of 
religious instructors not necessarily members of 
the governing bodies of the colleges, on the ground 
that, from their not being in a — of equal 
authority with the fellows, they would not 
‘* exercise any influence tending to give a tone 
to the governing bodies.“ He went on to say 
that he had not the slightest doubt that ‘‘a 
certain infusion of the clergy in the resident 
bodies of the colleges would be of the highest 
importance to their disciplinary efficiency.” His 
means for attaining this end would be to assign a 
certain portion of the r for proficiency 
in the study of theology; and he further pro- 

oses to restrict the governing body of the col - 
— to a smaller number than all the fellows, 
and to appoint to this governing body, not by 
examination, but by selection on the ground of 
fitness, having regard to religion, education, and 
learning. This, he says, is to lead to the admis- 
sion of a large number of the clergy as members 
of the governing 3 He proceeded to throw 
discredit on the idea that the proper way of elect- 
ing fellows is by the examination, and he encou- 
rages the notion that the electors should go behind 
the examination and choose according to their 
own views of fitness; which in fact would be 
choosi — —*— — and = 
sympathies. He wound up by repeating emphati- 
cally that he most 2 strongly 
desired that among the governors and teachers 
of youth in the * of the University there 
should be a considerable infusion of the clergy.”’ 

I hope that in this summary I have done no 
injustice to the general tone of Mr. Gladstone’s 
remarks. And I must say thaf in substance 


they are animated by the same spirit that 


appeared in Mr. Hardy's statement that by reli- 
gion he could only understand the religion of 
the Church of England, and in Mr. Walpole’s 
statement that the colleges are all based on 
religion in connection with the Established 
Church. If Mr. Gladstone simply desires a 
religious or clerical tone irrespective of any 
denomination, then he should be willing to count 
as clergymen such men as Dr. J. H. Newman at 
the one extreme and Mr. James Martineau or 
Mr. Richard Oongreve at the other. These men 
differing in everything else are probably 
agrees in considering the spiritual aspects 
of life as of paramount importance com- 
pared with its material interests; all who, 
in the words of Mr. Matthew Arnold, recog- 
nise that conduct is three-fourths of our life, 


and that the regulation of conduct is the first 
aim of education, are in essence of the priest- 
hood, that is spiritual 1 — : — — ame 
to theology proper we have no rig expec 
or to wish that any one theology should be 
dominant in our 44 3 — 
recognise religion, igion of the 
— Protestant Ohurch, did well 
enough before the Universities Tests Act, but 
is now a violation of the principles of that 
statute, and a new contraction of the bounds 
of our ancient séats of learning. 


Mr. Gladstone to know that the School 
of Theology, which he would make the door of 
admission to many fellowships, is distinctly a 
School of Anglican Theology, and not even as 
broad as the Anglican Ohurch. The examiners 
of that school are not appointed in the ordi- 
nary way, but by a body of electors, 
mainly clerical. Not only would no man not a 
member of the Church of d be appointed 
examiner, but not even would any divine of the 
Established Church known for any breadth of 
view be appointed. The Dean of Westminster, 
though formerly a professor of ecclesiastical 
history in the University itself, would have no 
chance of such an appointment. The Rector of 
Lincoln Oollege, though a man of deep eccle- 
siastical learning, would have no chance. This 
is the school which is to open the door to a 
considerable proportion of the governing bodies 
of the colleges. Mr. Gladstone referred in 
support of his cleri¢al argument to the fact 
that as a rule governors of grammar schools 
appointed clergymen as headmasters. This is 
the unkindest cut of all. Does Mr. Gladstone 
not know that it is to the unsatisfactory and 
sectarian composition of these governing 
bodies that this clerical preference is 
mainly due? Does he suppose that the 
body of country tlemen, who inflicted Dr. 
Hayman on Hasty were actuated by zeal for 
the cause of education, when it is notorious 
that his nomination was the result of political 
resentment against the avowed Liberalism of 
Dr. Temple? Liberals and Nonconformists 
have been crying out aloud against the com- 
position of these governing bodies, and then 
are we to -be silenced by appeals to their mode 
of action! It was proposed to give the 

vernment of the Birmingham Grammar 

hool to the corporation of that town, but a 
political party in Parliament preserved the 
mainly Anglican character of the former 
governing body. Will the Birmingham Libe- 
rals recognise an estoppel in the conduct of 
this governing body? It has been thought a 
liberal thing in the constitution of these 
governing bodies to give a voice and nomina- 
tion to the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. It would be an interesting thing to see in 
what — rtions of Churchmen or Nonconfor- 
mists the Universities have made their appoint- 
ments, nay more, in what proportion of olergy- 
men and laymen. Oertainly, of all the grammar 
schools of the country few have been more 
successful than Manchester under the manage- 
ment of that distinguished lay teacher Mr. 
Walker, whose services London now enjoys; 
and it must by no means be assumed that the 
mainly clerical character of our head-masters 
represents any advantage to education or any- 


thing more than thg.elgas prejudices of those 
from whom school giivesnors are mainly taken. 
On the whole it is a Malter for deep regret that 


on this vital question of the higher national 
education and the o isation of study and 
learning in our al Universities, Mr. 
Gladstone should still have so much of the point 
of view of a seminarist, who a. — 
the Universities principally as finishing schools 
for the upper class, not as the homes of inde- 
pendent and fearless investigation. 


But though one -must regret the tone of 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech, I am glad the speech 
was made. It is a warning te us of 
which we always stand in need, never to 
make idols. Let us reverence Mr. Gladstone's 
integrity, let us admire his earnestness, let us 
profi by his enthusiastic energy when d 

a common yom But let us not forget that 
Liberalism. must live by uncompromising a ihe- 
rence to great principles, and that if one whom 
we hold in highest honour fails to recognise 
them, it is all the more needful at such a time 
clearly to proclaim them. Prominent amon 
such Li principles is the unfettered searc 
after truth in every region of the intellectual 
and spiritual world. The National Univer- 


| sities should be among the principal organs of 


such investigation, and deliberately to wish to 
tie them down in their government and 
administration under the clergy of one sect 
would be fatal to the performance of any such 
duty. Not for the benefit of Dissenters, but 
for the benefit of science, learning, and educa- 
tion, we have severed, as far as possible, the 
union between the Universities and the Esta- 
blished Ohurch. And Mr. Gladstone now, for 
the sake of giving a certain tone to the instruc- 
tion of the upper class of this country, would 
reimpose on us a governing body, not merely 

ely Anglican, but clerical, and chosen for 
proficiency in sectarian theology ! 


AN OXFORD LIBERAL. 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE BILL. 
CLERICAL HEADSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS. 


The House of Commons on Monday resumed the 
committee on this bill, Mr. Raikes in the chair. 
The new clauses were considered. 

Mr. JAMES moved a clause which referred to the 
composition of Congregation in the University of 
Oxford, and provided for a transfer of electoral 
powers from Convocation to Congregation. Mr. 
Hau expressed his belief that the clause would 
be most prejudicial in its operation, and cited in 
support of his view the authority of Professor Tho- 
rold Rogers, who held that the first effect of the 
proposal now made would be to exclude from Con- 
gregation persons whose services would be most 
useful, and who took a great interest in University 
matters. The clause was rejected by 136 to 108 
votes. 

Mr. GoscHEN then moved his oft-deferred clause, 
declaring that the Commissioners in the statutes 
made by them for a college shall provide that the 
entering into or being in holy orders shall not 
be the condition of the holding of any headship 
or fellowship. In support of it Mr. Goschen 
stated some facts with regard to Oxford, where, he 
said, there were still a large number of colleges in 
the hands of clerical Fellows, or in which the 
clerical Fellows were decidently in a majority. At 
Exeter College every Fellow was obliged to take 
holy. orders within fifteen years of his election unless 
he had served the college as tutor or lecturer for 
ten years. This, however, was an exceptional case. 
In Queen’s there were nine clerical fellowships, 
the persons elected to them, if not already in orders, 
having to declare their intention of taking deacon’s 
orders within three years and priest’s orders within 
two years thereafter. In Lincoln all but two had 
to be clergymen, being obliged to take priest’s 
orders within ten years after admission. At Brase- 
nose there were six clerical fellowships. At St. 
John’s only one-third might be held by laymen, and 
this was the case with several other colleges. This 
was a very important matter, inasmuch as the 
Fellows really constituted the governing body. At 
Christ Church the governing body consisted of 
thirty-four members, twenty-seven of whom were 
already in orders or pledged to take them. He 
doubted whether the state of things shown by these 
facts was generally realised. The effect was that 
the field of competition was narrowel, and that 
the men who applied for the clerical fellowships 
were in a large number of cases men who had failed 
to obtain the open memberships. (Hear, hear.) After 
taking his degree a man generally required some 
time to choose his profession, During that time he 
would stand for an open fellowship, and should he 
failin that he might find there was a good chance of 
success if he was willing to declare he would 
enter the Church, There was therefore a distiact 
bribe offered to take orders at a time when it might 
be premature to determine the choice of a profes- 
sion, and when it was especially undesirable that 
the profession of a clergyman should be hastily 
chosen. Was the committee to suppose that if no 
restrictions were placed on those fellowships, then 
no Fellows, or very few, would become clergymen 
at all? He could scarcely conceive hon. gentlemen 
opposite wishing to commit themselves to that doc- 
trine. The question was not simply one whether 
there were to be clergymen in the governing body 
or not, but whether they were to be introduced 
into it by means of pecuniary inducements. For 
his own part, he thought it most unwiee, in the 
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so early a stage a pecuniary temptation held out in 
that 1 large number of clergymen had 
signed a petition to that House in which they 
prayed for the removal of those restrictions. It was 
signed by 96 out of 150 or 160 resident Fellows, 
or nearly two-thirds of the whole number, as well 
as by two-thirds of the lecturers and tutors. What 
danger would result to Oxford or Cambridge from 
the removal of the restrictions on clerical fellow- 
ships? There were colleges in which at present 
no such restrictions existed, as, for instance, at 
Wadham. Had parents, he should like to know, 
been found in consequence less ee send their 
sons to that college? Again, at ol, three 
clerical fellowships had been reduced to two, and 
there were only two in one of the very best 
colleges—University—so that it was quite clear 
they were not 1 either for the 2822 of 
education or for the proper conduct of colleges. 
It was no more necessary to provide for religious 
instruction in the University, or for the services of 
the chapel, by means of clerical fellowships than 
for any other object in that E way. He 
hoped, therefore, the right hon. gentleman the 
Secretary for War might induced to make the 
concession for which he asked, and he felt quite 
satisfied that if the colleges were left to them- 
selves many of them would abolish those fellow- 
ships altogether. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir C. Dike believed that at New College, 
Oxford, there were not, and there never had been, 
clerical restrictions, and yet that in that college 
there never had been any lack of Fellows in orders, 
and that, to use the words of the petition, the 
importance of tbe governing bodies of col- 
leges,” containing a certain number of persons in 


holy ‘orders had invariably been recognised by a 
lay majority. The same was the case in his own 
—— in the University of Cambridge. That was 


a lay college, and yet a large majority, and a Liberal 
majority, among its Fellows showed no disinclina- 
tion to select a clergyman even to the headship of 
that college. What was the extent to which clerical 
restrictions really existed at the present time? His 
right hon. friend had given the facts as regarded 
Oxford. He would give them as regarded Cambridge. 
Although there were * fifty-twofellowships which 
must at Cambridge be held by clergymen, the vast 
majority even of the remaining fellowships were 
subject to clerical restrictions. He had gone care- 
fully through the colleges, and he held in his hand 
a table in which he had classified them, college by 
college, under four heads—clerical, open, lay, and 
open subject to clerieal restrictions at the end of a 
certain time. There were 350 fellowships at Cam- 
bridge, of which 52, as he said, were clerical, 99 
were open, 16 were lay, and 183 were neither 
strictly clerical nor strictly open, but were open 
fellowships, the tenure of which was limited by a 
clerical privilege. This last list included all the 
fellowships at Trinity, St. John’s, Caius, and 
Queen’s, and all the fellowships at Clare and 
Emmanuel that were not strictly and absolutely 
clerical. At Trinity and St. John’s all the Fellows 
were required to take holy orders within seven 
years, except those who had been steadil engaged 
in college tuition. At Caius and Queen’s all were re- 
quired to take holy orders within ten years. At Clare 
there were six clerical fellowships, but the holding 
of the other twelve fellowships, which were 
nominally open, had to take orders at the end of 
ten years or to vacate their fellowships. At 
Emanuel there were four clerical fellowships, but 
the holders of the other nine fellowships, which 
were nominally open, had to take orders at the end 
of seven years or to vacate their fellowships at 
the end of ten years, On the whole, then, there 
were at Cambridge 115 fellowships not subject to 
clerical restrictions, and 235 fellowships subject to 
clerical restrictions, which proved that of the 350 
fellowships of Cambridge the great majority were 
subject to clerical restrictions. It was obvious 
that all restrictions upon choice were bad in them- 
selves, as tending to prevent the selection of the 
best men. Their existence threw the burden of 
proof upon the other side, and entitled them to ask 
their opponents who would preserve the restrio- 
tions, why they were to be preserved. It could not 
be for the purposes of providing for the celebration 
of Divine worship in the colleges ; the restrictions 
were far too numerous to be merely intended for 
that purpose, and the argument could at the most 
apply to about one-half of the clerical fellowships 
properly socalled. But even as regarded so small 
a number as this, it could not be necessary to 
attach the clerical duties to fellowships, and it 
would be better that special chaplaincies should be 
created ; and this was the reason why he preferred 
to his own moderate amendment upon Clause 18 
the more sweeping and logical proposal which had 
been made by the right hon, gentleman. (Hear, 
hear. ) 


Mr. Mowsray said that bis hon. friend's pro- 
posal was totally inconsistent with the existing state 
of thingsat Oxford, whereseveral of the heads of col- 
loges held ecclesiastical appointments. In the year 
1859, which was the last year in which the old state 
of things existed, of the 480 fellowships, 277 were 
held by persons in holy orders ; whereas at the pre- 
sent time, of 337 Fellows at Oxford, only 116 were 
required to be in holy orders, while, as a matter of 
fact, 132 were actually in holy orders. With regard 
tv the memorial referred to by the right hon. 
zentlem an, on reference to the signatures attached 
to it, it would be found that they by no means sup- 
ported the statement of the right hon. gentleman 
that there was a very large majority opposed to the 
proposal in the Bill, and at all events they showed 


that opinion in the Universities was divided on the 
question. The question was whether they meant to 
interfere in this way with the governing bodies of 


the and to make a total e—and it was 
indeed a total change to depose n from its 
present position. 


Mr. O. MorGan said that the right hon. gentle- 
man had f en that the vast majority of the 
tutorial body was in favour of the proposed change. 
His only serious argument had been that the matter 
should be left to the discretion of the commis- 
sioners. For himself, however, he considered it a 
broad question of principle, from which the Legis- 
lature ought not to shrink. Twenty or thirty ye 
ago the co were little better than theological 
seminaries educating men for holy orders, At that 
time not more than half the men called to the bar 
were University men; the proportion now was 
about nine-ten Thus it was clear that there 
was a large and increasing lay element at the 
Universities, and a corresponding decrease of the 
clerical element. Again, looking at the question 
from an academical point of view, it was obvious 
that the standard for fellowships must be lowered 
if the area of selection is reduced. There ought to 
be but one standard—that of merit. Detur 
digniori” was the only principle which ought to 
govern the selection. Not that he would in any 
way wish or attempt to exclude clergymen. He 
— desired that orders should not be a necessary 
condition, especially as there was no advantage 
gained by such a restriction. The plan of subsidising 
religion and of paying men to be clergymen was, he 
thought, a very poor compliment to Christianity. 
For these reasons, then, because he considered that 
the present system did real harm and tended to 
promote the spirit of hypocrisy, he would vote for 
the amendment. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. BeresrorpD Horx said that the commissioners 
proposed to be appointed under the bill would have 
power only to deal with the tenure of fellowshi 
of which 113 might be appointed in the 
tuture, and that by adopting the motion of the right 
hon. gentleman the member for the City of London, 
Parliament would be casting a sti upon the 
faculty of theology, for which the Universities 
were, in fact, trustees, and would be also an illiberal, 
restrictive, and hampering proceeding, as far as the 
commissioners were themselves concerned. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said that at the present moment 
no less than 20,000/. a-year was spent in five col- 
leges in the improvement of college livings. He 
very much doubted whether, whatever powers they 
gave to the commissioners, they would be able to 
extract anything like 20,000/. a year from those five 
colleges for the advancement of science and learn- 
ing. If, however, the amendment were adopted, 
they would gradually get a set of fellows who 
would be ashamed to spend out of the money 
which should be devoted to the advance- 
ment of learning large sums to improve 
their own material position. When the Test 
Bill passed, the House made, as it were, a 
declaration that they were to have no more reli- 
gious tests; but if clerical fellowships were con- 
tinued, religious tests would be continued. It had 
been said that at certain colleges laymen might 
gain fellowships ; but on what condition? On the 
condition that they should take orders after a time 
or leave the University. The result was that while 
they allowed young men to place themselves in the 
most enviable positions to which they could attain, 
they were lodged in splendid buildings, had the 
command of some of the finest libraries in the 
world, also of stables, cellar, and kitchen—(a laugh) 
—and then after they had lived a life of luxury, 
and when they were too old to take to any other 
calling it was demanded of them whether they were 
meved by the Holy Ghost to accept service in the 
ministry. That was a ae to which they 
ought not to be exposed. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Hax BURY could not vote against the amend- 
ment, but he could not vote for it, as it included 
clerical headships to which he saw no objection. 
He objected altogether to clerical fellowships, 
because he believed that practically they were most 
mischievous, If he thought that those clerical 
monopolies, which were not monopolies of the 
Church as such but only of a small portion of it, were 
of any kind of use to the Church or were even 


merely harmless he should hesitate to vote for their 


abolition; but he was convinced that they were 

itively mischievous to the Church and to the Fel- 
ows themselves. It was an undoubted fact that 
the best men did not enter the Church in such 
numbers now as they formerly did, and the picked 
men who took orders competed, not for monopclies, 
but for open prizes, and those clergymen who com- 
peted boldly for open fellowships did the Church 
much greater honour than did those who depended 
upon the nursing system of close fellowships. The 
sweeping away of the latter would not, he 8 
affect the religious teaching of the Universities, as 
they would still have lectures, daily services, and 
the teaching of professors and fellows who had 
gained their prizes in open competition. 

Mr. Grabsroxx thought that both as a matter of 
principle aud practice, the point at issue was of so 
much importance that he should hardly feel justi- 
fied in desiring to shift the responsibility of decid- 
ing it upon an outside body, however respectable 
and well chosen, and to invest them with unlimited 
legislative power. There was, he thought, con- 
— weight in the applications from the Uni- 
versity, both on one side and the. other; but he 
could not fail to be struck by the opinions of those 
who were practically conversant with the work of 
the University, and who had signed the application 


years | to the old 


was a case in which a man was required, on taking 
a fellowship, to declare hi — of going inte 
holy orders. For some reasons regarded as cogent. 
by the Commissioners of 1854, they introduced a 

under which a imi 


system preliminary 
asked from the candidate. There was : 


the other hand, it would be difficult 3 
stem when it had been for so many 


years abandoned by the commissioners and the 
colleges. It had been represented to the House 


that the practical operation of the test was to 
induce the holders of these fellowships to enter 
holy orders without that d sense of the 
responsibility which was felt by clergymen in 
general. If he went back to the time—now half-a- 
century ago—when he was nally conversant 
with the University, he could not remember any 
—— — br po neg traced to these clerical 
ellowships, ough the restrictions then imposed 
operated more largely than at present. That was 
rag a the a agg considerable force 
in the argument that the —he said nothiag 
about the ane. of a 
was not now assumed once for all, but was one of 
which he could divest himself. So that by the 
system of clerical fellowships a tempo induce- 
ment was offered to a man to go inte holy ord 
while he had a 2 knowledge that he could 
divest himself of the clerical character, and thus 
frustrate the pledge he had given. Considering all 
the difficulties inherent in the case, he was disposed 
on the whole to go with the right hon. member for 
the City of London and to say that he would not 
rely upon the absolute holding of fellowships by 
clergymen for securing objects which he, neverthe- 
less, felt to be of great importance. To the largely- 
signed memorial praying that there should a 
certain proportion of clergy in the governing and 
teaching body, it was answered that there would 
be some, because provision would be made for reli- 
gious worship and instruction in the coll ; but 
it was not provided by law that the offices that 
might beestablished forthe conduct of worship in col- 
lege chapels should be offices connected in any manner 
with the governing bodies; and chaplains not be- 
longing to the governing body of colleges, not form- 
ing essential parts of them, but simply inted 
for the pur of discharging certain duties, how- 
ever excellent they might be personally, would 
not, generally speaking, exercise any in- 
fluence tending to give a tone to the govern- 
ing bodies. No doubt, there might be lay theo- 
logians, like the distinguished Archbishop of Syros 
and Tenedos, who was a professor of and lecturer 
upon theology long before he took holy orders. 
he University and colleges undertook, not only to 
give instruction in lecture rooms but to take charge 
of the lives and conduct of young mén; and we 
had to cousider whether anything more was required 
than the simple adoption of the rule detur digniori. 


There was not, if we | a sufficiently mean- 
ing to the latter werd. He had always advocated 
competition for what he might call all junior offices 


and emoluments, but the resuits of examination did 
not constitute a test of fitness for permanent 
membership of the governing and teaching bodies of 
colleges, and he was not thinking of any sectarian 
distinction, but he believed, not that in every case 
a clergyman was better than a layman—for a lay- 
man might be devout and a clergyman ungodly— 
but looking at the matter broadly, he had not the 
slightest doubt that a certain infusion of the clergy 
in the resident bodies of the colleges would be of 
the highest importance to their disciplinary 
efficiency. Since the election of head-masters to 
public schools had been made entirely free, in hardly 
any case had the trustees gone beyond the profession 
of the clergy in the choice of a headmaster, and their 
motive no doubt had keen to promote the highest 
efficiency and prosperity of the school. He could 
not draw a fundamental distinction between head - 


of Christ Church, w 
ment, discipline, and instruction of his 
He would propose to gain the end he had stated in 
two ways. He assumed that all fellowships would, 
in one sense, be open, and be fellowships of re- 
ward or prise fellowships, partly for what had 
been attained, and y with a view to further 
attainment, and, in the allocation of fellowships 
for special studies, which of late years had been a 
feature of University improvement, a fair proportion 
ought to be distinctly assigned to the study cf theo- 
logy ; they ought to be accessible independently of 
any intention to take holy orders, and they would 
ok gon a stock of men from whom candidates for 
oly orders would come, In proposing examina- 
tions in theology, as in other subjects, he did not 
propose to treat it as a test, but simply as a study, 
and he was assuming that the choice for a fellow- 
ship would be in many cases distinct from a choice 
for an office admitting into the governing body of 
a college. He assumed that the first admission to 
a fellowship was one thing, and the admission into 
the senior, governing, teaching body was another. 
He therefore came to consider what should be the 
test of admission into the permanent teaching, 
governing body ; and the only test he would pro- 
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pose was that it should be founded not on the ro- 
sults of examination, taken simply, but on general 
fitness to promote the purposes for which the col- 
lege was founded as a of education, 
and | g; and he thought this would lead to 
the admission of a large number of the 
clergy as members of the governing body. 
There was now but one door to the teach- 
ing body, and that was more and more ex- 
clusively the mere result of examination. There 
appeared to be an impression on the of the 
Act of 1854 that fellowships should be disposed of 
according to the simple result of the examination 
papers sent in. But there could not be a more 
complete mistake as to the intention of Parliament. 
What the legal effect of the Act might be he did 
not know ; what interpretation had been put on it 
by the Commissioners he did not know ; but havi 
been concerned in the drawing of the bill, 
having had charge of it, he was perfectly justified 
in asserting, so far as any individual could speak for 
the intention of Parliament, that it was not the 
intention of Parliament that in the election to 
fellowships, which was the only door to the govern- 
vege Bo the college, the mere results of exami- 
* uld be attended to. He repeated he 
thought the test of admission to the permanent 
governing body should be general fitness for the 
urposes designed as the purposes of the college. 
t would in no sense be theological ; it would 
not be professional ; but they would look to all the 
qualities which gave weight and efficiency to men 
‘who teach and govern ; and the result, he believed, 
would be that they would get a fair proportion of 
cl en in those governing bodies. ere was 
— den point which it was important to consider— 
the composition of the choosing body. He had very 
— doubts whether simple co-optation in each col- 
ege would be entirely safe as the exclusive method of 
choosing the permanent teaching 3 body. 
The junior Fellows could hardly considered a 
dominant influence in he choice of those who were 
to be the senior governing body ; if the choice was 
not to be made by the whole y of the Fellows, 
it would be made by a very small body the per 
manent and senior Fellows; and he questioned 
whether it would be safe to allowa s body to 
proceed by co-optation. It might be n to 
callin assistance from either the professorial faculty or 
some other influence, in order that the most efficient 
choice might be made. He did not say that as 
regarded the teaching, discipline, and character of 
the governing body at Oxford there was any clamant 
evil, but there was an evil against which precautions 
might 1 be taken when they were providing 
means for the modification of the present system. 
His position was this—he most distinctly and 
strongly desired that among the governors and 
teachers of youths in the colleges of the University 
there should be a considerable infusion of the clergy. 
The mode of securing that, as it now stood, he was 
not prepared to defend, and, consequently, he would 
give his vote for the amendment. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Harpy, in opposing the clause, pointed out 
that this was an academical bill, and had nothing 
to do with tests ; and urged that the commissioners 
were best fitted to fix the conditions on which 
fellowships should be held. In reply to the asser- 
tion that clerical fellowships tempted men im- 
roperly to take holy orders, he pointed out that in 
he great majority of cases when men entered the 
Church it was at a very early age; and he main- 
tained that these clerical fellows, as a rule, dis- 
charged their clerical functions faithfully and 
efficiently. So far from agreeing to the clause, he 
could not assent to it even in the smallest propor- 
tion, because it was taking the most perilous step 
of abolishing the whole system, which, it should be 
remembered, was but the remnant of ‘a state of 
things in which the clergy had much — rights. 
It was said that no condition should be imposed in 
any instance or in favour of any headship. That 
would include the Dean of Christchurch, which he 
2 very objectionable, as it would separate 
the deanery of the cathedral from the he ip of 
the college. As he had said, the committee ought 
to leave this question to the commissioners. 


The Marquis of HARTINGTON said during the dis- 
cussion not one single speech had been made on 
either side in which any hon. member had stood up 
boldly in defence of clerical fellowships. Various 
objections had been taken to the clause of his right 
hon, friend—that it was too short, that it was too 
sweeping, and so on; but the real objection was 
that it pointed out its object too clearly, that it 
would take away clerical fellowships, and not a 
single member had stood up in their defence. 
(Hear, hear.) ‘What the Government proposed to 
do was to leave the question to the commissioners ; 
but that would be an abdication by Parliament of 
one of its most important duties without giving the 
slightest indication of what its mind or intention 
was. It should be observed, too, that no indica- 
tion had been given of the mind of the Government. 
They had not defended the retention of clerical 
fellowships or headships, and he gathered from the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman that they were 
perfectly prepared if the commissioners should re- 
commend the abolition of clerical fellowships and 
headships to consent to it. The matter was 
entirely to the discretion of certain commissioners ; 
but the committee had a right to know, at all 
events, what was the opinion of the Government on 
the question—whether the commissioners were to 
be invited or encouraged to recommend the reten- 
tion of those clerical headships or fellowships, or 
whether they were perfectly free to recommend 
their abolition. (Hear, hear.) 


The committee divided, when the numbers 
were— 
For the new clause 


was received with loud 

Mr. Faworrr . 
that no reduction should be made in the existing 
number of fellowships. He contended that, so far 
from the present number of scholarships being un- 


a new clause providing 


necessarily they were not sufficient to ade- 
quately re the d ing students of the 
colleges. Mr, BERESFORD PE expressed his 


strong sympathy with the amendment, which was 
supported . Courtney. Mr. Harpy re- 
i that there was a eee yee any one 
to be taught, and, according to amendment, no 
powers would be given to the Commissioners to 
reduce the number of fellows. Mr. Bristowr 
thought it would bea misfortune to the Universi- 
ties as well as to the colleges if the namber of 
fellowships was reduced. Mr. Barine aaid it would 
be a breach of faith to suppress any of the existing 
fellowships at Oxford. Mr. Fawcett said, in reply, 
that the discussion, of which the tone would not be 
mistaken by the Commissioners, was far more satis- 
factory than any division. After a few words from 
Lord E. Frramavrice, who denied the decisive 
— of the debate, the amendment was with - 
rawn. 

Mr. GoscHEN, who had on the paper an amend - 
ment with t to Oriel College, providing that 
the Oanonry in the Chapter of the Cathedral of 
Rochester, which is now united to the provostship 
of that college, should be severed from it, merely 
moved it pro formé, on the understanding that the 
question would be dealt with on the report. 

A new clause proposed by Sir W. Maxwe 1, and 
providing that no statute should be made under the 
Act affecting the trusts of the will of John Snell 
without the assent in writing of the University 
Court of Glasgow, was agreed to. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN then moved (in the 
absence of Mr. James) a clause providing for the 
transfer of electoral powers from Convocation to 
Congregation in the case of all University offices 
except those of Chancellor, High Steward, or bur 
gesses. Mr. Mowsray said the clause would have 
very little effect, Convocation and Congregation so 
nearly coinciding the one with the other. Mr. 
Beresrorp Hore said that the proposed change 
would not get rid of 8 — 
entering into elections. Mr. HEN sugges 
that the amendment should be withdrawn, with a 
view to its being left to the Commissioners to devise 
a better electoral body than at present existed, 
Mr. Harpy pointed out that under the 16th clause 
the commissioners would have power, if tney saw 
reason to do so, to alter the electoral body. The 
amendment was withdrawn. 

The committee then proceeded to consider the 
postponed clauses. 

Clause 2, with verbal amendments, was agreed to. 

On Clause 18, certain verbal amendments, pro- 
— by Mr. Dopson, were accepted by Mr. 

ardy, and agreed to. ; 
Sir C. Dx said the question raised by his 
amendment was not exactly that decided by so 
narrow a majority before dinner. It was framed so 
as to avoid the criticisms directed against the 
amendment of his right hon. friend (Mr. Goschen). 


No one had put before the committee the total 


number of clerical fellowships ; but, so far as he 
could ascertain, there were at Cambridge 350 
fellowships, and at Oxford 337. The highest 
number at Oxford computed to be subject to clerical 
conditions was 149, and the lowest 116. As to 
Cambridge, there was no difference of opinion, the 
number of fellowships subject to clerical restric- 
tions being 235, and only 115 being free from those 
conditions. (Hear.) He moved the following 
addition to theclause:— _ . 

That, after making such provision for * * in- 
struction and morning and evening prayer, they (the 
commissioners) shall, as regards all college emoluments 
or offices, have regard to the insuriog, and shall make 
such statutes as may be necessary for insuring, the same 
being conferred according to personal merit and fitness, 
and (except in so far as is requisite for the purposes of 
religious instruction and worship) none of the tests, 
conditions, and obligations referred to in the third 
section of the Universities Tests Act, 1871, or in the 
provisoes thereto, shall be imposed or coutinued as pet 
of the conditions of eligibility to or tenure of any college 
emolument or office, 

Mr. J. G. TaLsor said that, notwithstanding the 
milder form of the amendment, it raised the same 

uestion and was open to the same vbjections as 
that — the 9 — If the 
amendment were accepted, ugh some provision 
might be made for religious instruction, clerical 
Fellowships as svch would cease to exist, The 
conservative opinion of the Universities on this 
subject was that which did not express itself most 
loudly, The speech of the right hon. member for 
Greenwich was so convincing that it was to be 
regretted it had not been supported by his vote. 
The question was one, not of the social position and 
the privileges of the clergy, but of the benefit to 


left | the * as places of learning. 


Dr. Plarram supported the amendment, 
although he did not vote for the clause of the right 
hon. member for London, because it was too sweep- 
ing and was open to 2 from which this 
amendment was free, Cambridge had recently 
established ten fellowships in connection with law, 
and six in connection with science, and why should 
it have these new fellowships and not in any con- 
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IST. 


at the great Uni- 

Universities — made 
over the people. If they 
were educated in petty in- 


| 


belief, and would allow the ting of d 
and honours without askin yr 


were, 
Mr. Warrotz said that this amendment would 
introduce disturbances in that 1 on which 


that the right 
hon. member for the University of Cambridge 
at length defined what was meant by the term 
igion. This amendment was op because it 
would interfere with the sacred connection, which 
had never yet been abolished, between the Univer- 
sities and the Church of England. That was a 
statement against which he must distinctly protest. 
If they wanted an excuse for pressing this amend- 
ment to a division it would be f in the s 
of the right hon. tleman. It was said this 
matter sh«ild be left to the commissioners. But 
the question lay at the root of all University and 
college reform ; it was part and parcel of the great 
question of political and 4 liberty, and 
could not, therefore, be left to the commissioners. 
The colleges could not settle the question of clerical 
fellowships themselves. It could not be battled out 
in each individual college. It was aot n to 
have fellows in holy orders for the purpose of 
iving religious instruction. He maintained that 
arliament ought to settle this question and let 
the commissioners enter upon academical questions 
alone. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. ForsyTH said it was a most pernicious 
practice that no person should obtain a were 
unless he was to go into holy orders, He 
known cases of young men who had been induced 
to go into orders in the Church of England simply 
that they might get £300 a year. But at the age 
of twenty-three they were utterly unable to under- 
stand the nature of the obligations they were about 
to undertake. 

Mr. Wap said that the right hon. — 4 
the member for the University of Cambridge had 
made a clear, definite, and distinct attack upon 
Nonconformity. (“ No.“) The right hon, gentle- 


man stated in the plainest that the 
Universities were upon the principle that the 
religion of this country was that of the blished 
Church. (Cheers.) He was very thankful to have 


that statement cheered by hon. gentlemen opposite 
—(renewed cheers)—because it was time they © 
should be told, if they had never heard it before, 
that that was not the opinion of, at all events, a 
number of the e of this country. Some 
years ago it was prof that the Universities were 
thrown open to Nonconformists ; but at the same 
time many of the richest prizes were locked up in 
such a way that they could be obtained not by 
members, but only by clergymen of the Church of 
England—he all principally to the headshi 
of coll Hear, hear.) He held that, on 
whole, the Universities, as at r governed, 
were not academical, but — ising institutions, 
in that they offered to young Nonconformists oer - 
tain advantages which they oould only obtain by 
renouncing churches in which they had been 
born, and to which their forefathers belonged. 


Mr. CoLMAN supported the amendment, observing 
that the question was one which the Nonconfor- 
mists would never allow to rest. 


The committee divided, and there voted :— 


For the amendment 151 
Against it .. 173 
Majority - 


The amendment was therefore rejected. 


Clause 18, as amended, was then ordered to stand 
part of the bill. | 

On Clause 56, after several verbal amendments 
had been adopted at the instance of Mr. Harpy, 
and the question that the clause as amended stand 
part of the bill had pond om. Mr. Dopsow observed 
that there was no definition of the word“ office 
in the clause, ard the effect of that, as he appre- 
hended, would be to give the oners power 
to create theological a tments ad libitum, pro- 
vided they were neither headships nor fellowshi 
That was contrary to the policy of the Act of 1871. 
Mr. Harpy explained that by the clause the com- 
missioners would have power to create offices for 
the teaching of theology like any other faculty in 
the Universit , but they could not take funds for 
that purpose which not been heretofore 80 
applied. The committee then divided— 


For the clause 
Majority... 
The clause was accordingly ordered to stand part 


of the bill. 
ble was then agreed to, and the bill, 
was ordered to be reported, with 
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92, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E. o. 
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600 SUPPLEMENT TO THE NONCONFORMIST. 


HOUSE PROPERTY 


] AND 


Seven doors East of the Cannon - street Station. 


Capitel—ONE MILLION, 
In 40,000 fully paid-up Shares of £25 each. 


For the PURCHASE and SALE of 
PRODUCTIVE & PROGRESSIVE HOUSE PROPERTY 
DWELLINGS ef the WORKING CLASSES on the SELF- 

SUPPORTING PRINCIPLE. 


Registered March 15th, 1876. 


Trinity Nine Oeste 
i ower- 
— Chairman London Corn Ex- 


Basden, Esq., 11, Great St. Helen’s, and 


Lloyd’ 


5. 

William Sutton Gover, „4. Queen-street-place, E. C., and 
Havering House, B — (Member of the London 
School Hoard , 

Fountain John Hartley, Eeq., Addle-street, E. C. (Hon. 


Secretary London nion), 
William Smith, Esq, Oak Lawn, Beulah-hill, Upper Nor- 


wood. 

Robert Parker Taylor, Esq., Adelaide-place, London Bridge 
(Director Lambeth Baths and Washhouses Company). 

E Bean Underhill, Eeq., LL.D., Hampstead (Hon. Sec. 
Baptist Missionary Society). 10 


SECRETARY. 
Mr. W. H. Basden, 92, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 


Th Bedford, Eo 12 Ki street, Snow-bill, aud 
John Thomas „12, Kin „ an 
N n 


Mecklenburg-qure est 


Committee). 
James Clarke, .» 1, Cedars-road, Clapham, and 13, Fleet- 
eh, 8. (Bite and Proprietor of the “ Christian 


Charles . Dyer, Esq., J. P., St. Albans, Herte, and Lloyds. 


BaNnkKERS, 
London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 


At the First Annual Meeting, held at the Guildhall 
Tavern, May 25, 1877, which was numerously attended, the 
rt and Balance-sheet were unanimously adopted. 

e rate of interest payable to Shareholders was fixed at 

53 per cent. The reti Directors and Officers were re- 
elected. The unanimous thanks of the Meeting were given 
to the Chairman, Directors, aud Officers. 


1. 8,363 fully paid-up shares of £25 each, amounting to 
£209,075, have been allotted to over 1,000 shareholders. 
2. The third issue of 4,000 shares ia now in course of 
allotment at £2 per share um, which. at the current 
rate of interest, will yield a little over 5 per cent. to allottees. 
3. Seventy estates have been wie elie at a cost of 
£236,348, and other purchases are in course of negotiation. 
4. After making a full allowance for all rates, repairs, loss 
of rent, and diminution of term in the case of ! olds, the 
income from the estates already purchased is expected to 
amount to nearly 8 per cent., besides profit on é 
5. Shareholders, in addition to 5} per cent. interest, will 
participate in the periodical bonuses, which, it is expected, will 
be declared by the Company from time to time. 


6. As the estates purchased will yield a good profit revenue, 
in order to protect the interests of existing shareholders, the 
third issue is offered to the public at £2 per share premium. 

For full information apply to 

W. H. BASDEN, Secretary, 
Of whom may be obtained approving rtotices of the Press, and 


an explanatory pamphlet, prospectus, report, and share ap- 
plication forms. 


ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE, 
Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


TIE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply at | 


$0, Southampton-buildings, C 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
. Utes 
Lan societx, 29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chan. 
cery-laue. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the Binxksxcx Bank, 20 and 30, 
Southampton- buildings, Chaucery-lane. All sums under £50 
repayable upon demand. o 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, and Interest allowed on the mimmum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Otfice hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o'clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
uutil 9 o’clock in the Evening. 


Pamphlet, with full particulars may be had on application. 


the Office of the Binkseck Butipine Socikrr, 
hancery-lane. 


AUTOMATIC 


| MANCHESTER—16, Cross Street (Royal Ex- 


ACTION 


OF THE 


NEW 
WILLCOX & GIBBS 


SILENT 


SEWING MACHINE 


RENDERS IT THE 


Delight of Every Possessor. 


IT 


ABOLISHES THE HINDRANCES, VEXATIONS, 
AND TOILSOMENESS OF SEWING. 


NO PREPARATORY EXPERIMENTS 


NEEDED WHEN WORK IS TO BE DONE. 


NO apjustinc oF NEEDLES, 

NO RecULATING OF TENSIONS, 
NO ymoma OF BOBBINS, 

NO PREPARING OF SHUTTLES, 

NO coaxING OR TESTING 


WHATEVER, 
Immediate, Instant Readi- 


ness for Sewing, 


WITH 


UNINTERRUPTED and MOST GRATIFYING 
RESULTS. 


NOTHING can EXCEED the SIMPLICITY, the 
INGENUITY, and. the EFFICIENCY of this truly won- 
derful Machine. 


NO OTHER SEWING MACHINE 
approaches it in all DESIRABLE QUALITIES as an 
instrument for DOMESTIC SEWING. 


No other is 30 carefully, thoroughly, and perfectly con- 
structed. 
No other is so easily and quickly learned and used, or 
with so satisfactory results. 


SILENT, RAPID, ALMOST SELF-ACTING, 


it is, beyond anything heretofore known, efficient in the 
workroom and welcome in the household. 


A MONTH’S 
FREE TRIAL 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 
BEFORE PURCHASE, 


CARRIAGE PAID. 
PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 
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WILLCOX & GIB BS 
SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Chief Office for Europe. 
"160, CREAPSIDE, kö. | 

West End BI 25 

13835 REGENT STREET, 4 


GLASS W- 113, Union Street. 


BRIGHTON—S2, New Road (facing North 
Street). 


CANTERBURY—15. Mercery Lane. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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Trustexzs oF CENTRAL Livz AND GUARANTEE 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Richard ey Me ati 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., Q.C. | William Macandrew, 


LIFE ASSURANCE OO N 
* — MPANY 


| CHAIRMAN. 
M. H. Chaytor, Eeq., Chairman of Alliance Bank. 
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GROWTH OF THE LIFE FUNDS, 


Consisting of the Net Premiums received and invested, at 


compound interest, in Trust for Policy-helders. 


°° aaa 85,224 9 5 
„ Sist December, 1876.................. 108,886 8 1 
GUARANTEE FUND FOR POLICY-HOLDERS 


(In addition to the above 
Consous, £51,080 2s. IId. 


Perfect Security to Policy-holders is afforded under the 


Positive System of Assurance. 
The Rates of Premium for Short Term Policies have been 
reduced. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Paid-up Capital.. £500,000 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AT FOLLOWING RATES OF 
INTEREST. 


Meere, eee 


a ~@ 0 eur. 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
or coupons attached to the half-yearly interest. 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their monies are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 
P and full information obtainable at the Office, 
52, Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 25 and 26 
Vic. c. 74. 


HE GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


101, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


DIRECTORS. 

W. Burn, Erg. W. R. Rogers, M. D. 
Thos. L verde, Eeq. Peter Rylands, Esq., M.P. 
Benjamin C. Hargreaves, Esq. | T. C. Simmons, Eeq. 


The Rev. Charles Lee, M.A. | Reuben — . 
W. F. Low, Esq. Sir R. R. Torrens, K. C. M. G. 
Viscount Newry. Jas. Wright, Esq. 


G. R. D. Norton, Esq. 


VALUATION BALANCE SHEET (December 31st, 1876. 
LIABILITIES. 


To present value of sums assured 2 
. K £1,092,061 0 0 
PD A 199,175 13 0 
1,291,236 13 0 

ASSETS. 

By present value of annual premiums ...... £1,128,553 0 0 
By assurance fund ( . . 162,683 13 0 
1,291,236 13 0 


The valuation of the outstanding assurances is made lat 

4 per cent. by a mortality table framed upon Mr. Morgan’s 

experience of the Equitable Society, with other trustworthy 

observations. The proportion of the reserve to the value of 

the future premiums is 17°65 per cent. 

WILLIAM M. MAKEHAM, 
Actuary and Secretary. 


ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principa 
Towns in South Australia. Bills Negotiated and Collected 
Money received on Deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E. C 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


CCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited), 7, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E. C. 
General Accidents, Personal Injuries. 
Railway Accidents. Death by Accidents. 

C. HARDING, Manager. 


OSS and ANXIETY may be AVOIDED, and 
most Lucrative Percentages anently Secured, 
oe, Be information contained in the FORTNIGHTLY 
EXCHANGE REVIEW, sent post free to appl:- 

cants by— | : 

~ Messrs. ALEXANDER ROBINSON and CO, 
Sworn Brokers, 
36, Throgmorton-street, Bank, London. 

Bankers—Mesers. Robarts, Lubbock, & Co., Lombard-street. 


AMP WALLS IN CHURCHES. 


To the Editor of the “ Ecclesiastical Gazette ” 
Whitsbury Rectory, Salisbury. 
Six, -I your correspondent will try the “petrifying liquid” 
or “ solution of silica” sold by the Silicate Paint Company, 
Liverpool, and 107, Cannon-street, London, he will find a 
very e and effectual remedy for the damp walls of his 
church. I tried it three years ago on the walls of my 
church, which were before damp and green, and it 
has succeeded wonderfully. The walls are always dry now, 
and no green ever 8 Any handy workman can : apply 
the liquid with a bru b. Three applications of the liquid are 
oper in order to saturate the wall completely. It may be 
transparent or in co | 
I shall be happy to answer any further r the 
subject, if he likes to write privately to me.—I am, &c., 
F. R. PURVIS. 
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CERTIFIED AGENTS IN ALL TOWNS. 
| Addresses given on application. 


Office Court, Fleet Street, London.—Wednesday, June 6, 
1877. 


